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law-courts of referring 
matters to arbitration after 
the causes are ready for 
trial, has been recently 
severely reprobated by the 
press, and with great justice. “All the ex- 
penses,” says the 7imes, ‘‘ have been incurred, 
the pleadings gone through, counsel fee’d, 
witnesses in attendance, the judge ready, the 
jury in the box; and then there is enacted a 
grave farce,—wigs converge, some whispering 
goes on, some flourishes of protestation follow ; 
and the client, nolens volens,is told to attend 
on such an evening at Mr. Emptybag’s lodg- 
ing; who is entirely ready and excessively 
willing to serve as judge and jary—for a con- 
sideration.” This is epecially the case with 
matters connected with architecture and build- 
ing ; so much so, particularly as to the settle- 
ment of accounts, that it seems surprising 
parties do not resort to reference in the first 
instance, and avoid the delay and additional 
expense caused by going into court. Our ob- 
ject in remarking on this subject is, not to in- 
duce parties to refuse to refer, because in nine 
of the cases out of ten to which we allude, a 
more just conclusion will be come to by able 
arbitrators than by a jury, but to point out to 
them the advantage of adopting this course 
without the interposition of a judge, the ex- 
penses of barristers, and, in many instances, 
a special jury. The saving of expense, more- 
over, is not the only advantage that will be 
gained by at once agreeing to refer a dispute, 
rather than commencing or defending an action 
at law. When a reference is ordered by the 
court, a darrister is always appointed referee, 
and that, too, without any regard to his know- 
ing any thing about the matter. Generally 
speaking, he knows nothing about it whatever, 
and must depend on the statements of others 
ratherthan his own knowledge: he is neeessarily 
less able to appreciate the merits of the case than 
one who does ; and may be influenced by a legal 
quibble to commit injustice. Neither plaintiff 
nor defendant has a voice in the appointment, 
andthe selection falls on Mr. Sharp or Mr. Dall, 
as friendly feelings may happen to dictate: the 
only hope contending parties can reasonably 
entertain is, that the referee so chosen may adopt 
the too common custom of his brethren in the 
same position, and “ split the difference ; "—a 
custom so general, indeed, as to have made 
this mode of settlement, namely, the division 
of the amount in dispute, synonymous with a 
“ barrister’s award.” 

We do not for a moment deny the ability of 
the English Bar,—it is as unquestionable and as 
great, as the insolence, in court, of many of its 
members ; but itcannot be expected that one man 
can know every thing, and as there is an edu- 
cated and able class of persons who have paid 
undivided attention to the one subject in ques- 
tion, it is from this class that referees should 
be chosen. We have seen evening after even- 
ing wasted, in satisfying a barrister-referee on 
points which an arehitect in that position, 
would have decided of his own knowledge in 
five minutes. We address these brief remarks 
more especially to two correspondents who 
have asked our advice in cases of apparent 
complexity, and we seriously advise them to 








avoid the expense and great uncertainty (under 
such circumstances) of the law courts, with 
the probability, when the expense has been 
incurred, that the matter will be referred to 
a barrister, and to assent at onee to leave it to 
the arbitrement of properly qualified persons. 


WORKS IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. 











Ow the 14th of Jane, the first stone of the 
Waterloo Barracks was laid by the Duke of 
Wellington, on the site of the small . 
destroyed by fire in 1841.¢ It is placed at the 
north-east corner of the building, and is thus 
inscribed:—“ This first stone was laid by 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G., G.C.B,,G.C.H., Constable of the Tower, 
and Commander-in-Chief of H.M. Forces, on 
the 14th of June, 1845.” 

Since then the works have been proceeded 
with en ager and the verge ts now nearly 
one story high throughout. he structure 
was originally prcpiees to accommodate 826 
men, but recent alterations have fitted it to 
receive nearly 1,000. The length in front is 
288 feet, and at the back 271 feet 8 inches. 
The width of the main building is 65 feet, but 
at the flanks it extends to 82 feet. The size 
of the principal rooms is 28 feet by 24. The 
floors are to be formed with iron girders and 
brick arches, so as to render the building fire- 
proof. The style of the building is castellated 
Gothic of the fifteenth century : the walls are 
faced with Kentish rag, and the dressings of 
windows, doors, &c., are of Anston stone. 
Major Hall, as chief of the engineering de- 

artment, is the director of the works; Mr. 
V. Harrison, the contractor for masonry, 
brickwork, &c., and Mr. John Harrison, for 
the carpenter’s work. The total cost is esti- 
mated at nearly 50,0007. 

Many other works are contemplated in the 
Tower involving a very large expenditure. 
We should be rejoiced to hear that they in- 
cluded the restoration of the keep, known as 
the White Tower, which is at present a dis- 
graceful monument of ignorance and want of 
taste. This interesting structure is called 
by many writers, “ Cesar’s Tower.” Shaks- 
peare says, in Richard IL., 

——— “ This is the way 
To Julius Ceesar’s ill-erected tower.’’ 
And Gray apostrophises, 
‘* Julius’ towers! London’s lasting shame, 
With many a black sed midnight murder fed.” 


In Richard III., as Mr. Godwin pointed out 
in his “Charches of London,”t Shakspeare 
seems almost to discuss the question. The 
Prince of Wales says, when Gloster is about 
to send him to the Tower :— 


Did Ceesar build that place, my Lord ? 
Gloster. He did, my gracious Lord, begin that 
place : 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 
Prince. Is it wpon record? Or else 
Successively from age to age, he built it ? 
Buckingham. Upon record, my gracious Lord. 
Prince. But say, my Lord, it were not regis- 
tered ; 
Methinks the truth should live from age to age, 
As ’twere retailed to all posterity. 
Even to the general all-ending day.—Act iii., s, I. 


The present keep was built by William the 
Conqueror, under the superintendence of 
Gu fus, Bishop of Rochester (originally a 
monk of Caen, and one of the best architects 
of his time),f and contains one of the very few 








* A procession was formed across the y having the 
troops on the right, to the foundation of the barracks, and 
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the keep* is near the of it, and 
ites and rude, ia very pace 
remnant. The roof is of construction. 
It is a barrel vault of small flat stones 
in a bed of cement ; and must 
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bell-turret constructed. This chureh is re- 
es the burial place of gob agen 
num distinguished persons w 
executed for treason during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth ecentaries. e@ avail ourselves 
of the following notice of them in a work 
before alluded to.$ 

In one place rest the remains of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, the Lord 
of Ireland, who, being committed to the 
Tower on icion of treasonable practices, 
died there of a broken heart, in 1534. In 
another were sneha, me 9 Pag fo 
bigotted Sir Thomas More, and his friend, 
Fisher, Bis of Reoehester, who were be- 
headed in 1535. The body of the former, it is 
said by some, was afterwards obtained by his 


excellent daughter, Roper, was 
re-interred in old Chelen Chere, in the 
ehancel of which he bad caused a vaalt to be 
made some years previous to his death. 
Faulkner, in hie “ of Chelsea,” how- 
ever, supposes that this could not have been 
the case, from the circumstance that Bishop 
Fisher's body, which was originally placed in 


the Church of All Hallows, 4 wus re- 
moved to the Tower by Margaret, in order 
that it might be interred aecording to his re- 


quest, near her father. In front of the altar 
lies the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, the second wife 
pester ripe ane ; and immediately 
joining is the resting-place of her unworthy 
somali Catherine Sascasd 
the a — Rochfort; and the 
venerable Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, 
who “og the last descendant of the Plantagenet 
family. 

Mane this group was placed the body of 
Thomas Seymour, Lord High Admiral of 
England, who was beheaded im 1549, ander « 
warrant from his owa brother, the Protector 
Somerset; and between the twe queens lies the 
Protector himself, brought from the scaffold a 
few months afterwards. John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, the rival of the latter, 


Philip, Eari ef Arundel, and the ver agree 
Sane the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, were 
baried here her reign. In 1685, 
body of James, the 
ee eee eee oe 
eaded for high treason, was placed beneath 
the communion. table; and at the west end of 
the chureh, beneath the gallery, are those of 
, and Levat, 


o Earl of Essex, whé was 
originally a blackemifli’s son, but raised’ -him- 
self by his ts to be the first minister of 
king fenty these was his chief t in 
the overthrow pepal supremacy. 

offended the king, be was committed to the 


Tower on a charge of high treason, and not- 
manne Soa humble supplication for 
mercy, was im 1540.” 


* “Dam idem Gundalfas, ex 
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CONSTRUCTION OF WASH-HOUSES AND 
OTHER SMALL BUILDINGS. 


MODIFICATION OF METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 


Unper the clause in the Buildings Act, 
which gives her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Works and ae power to modify any 
rules thereby prescribed, on the representation 
of the official referees that the objects of the 
Act would be attained better or as effectually 
by the adoption of such alteration, the fol- 
lowing modification has been issued :-— 

Whereas the official referees have by their 
report in writing, bearing date the 8th day of 
August, 1845, certified to us, that with regard 
to wash-houses, privies, and other small at- 
tached or detached buildings, as offices to 
dwelling-houses within the limits of the Act 
before mentioned and referred to, it is their 
opinion that the rule of the said Act, in sche- 
dule C. part 7, under the head “ Attached 
Buildings or Offices,” videlicet: “ With 
regard to buildings or offices now built, or 
hereafter to be Built (except green-houses 
vineries, aviaries, or such like buildings) and 
that whether such buildings or offices be at- 
tached to or detached from the buildings to 
which they belong, every such building is to 
be deemed in respect of the walls thereof and 
all other requisites as a building of the rate to 
which it would belong if it had been built 
separately,” is inapplicable to such wash- 
houses and other small attached or detached 
buildings, as offices to dwelling-houses, and 
that by the adoption of the modification here- 
inafter directed of such rule, the objects of the 
said Act will be attained as effectually. And 
whereas the official referees have also stated 
in such report the grounds of such their 
opinion, and on the investigation thereof it ap- 
pears to us, the said commissioners, that such 
opinion is well founded. Now, we the under- 
signed, two of the Commissioners of Works 
and Buildings, pursuant to, and in exercise of 
the power in that behalf given to us by the said 
recited Act, do direct that such modification 
may be made in the rules prescribed by the 
said Act, by inserting after the rule of the said 
Act, in schedule c. part 7, under the head “ At- 
tached Buildings or Offices,” above quoted the 
following words, videlicet :— 

“ Provided Miways, with regard to wash- 
houses, privies, and other small attached or 
detached buildings built as offices to dwelling- 
houses in reference to the external walls 
thereof :—~ 

That if any such office building do not ex- 
ceed in area one square, nor in height eight 
feet, then the same must be built of brickwork 
at the least of the thickness of four inches, or 
half a brick, except the quoins and the jambs 
of all door and window openings, which must 
be at the least eight and a half inches in thick- 
ness for a length of eight and a half inches 
upon every quoin and upon every such jamb, 
and the same must be built upon footings at 
the least four inches wider than the wall 
standing thereon. 

And further that if any such office building 
consisting of one story, and not exceeding 
eight feet in height, and not exceeding half 
a square in area, be detached from any other 
building and from ground not in the same oc- 
cupation to an extent equal at least to its own 
height from the ground, then the external 
watls thereof may be of any materials whatso- 
ever. 

But that every such office building must be 
built in every other respect in conformity 
yer the rules and directions of the said 

et.’ 

Which modification being made in such 
rules, will, in our opinion, give effect to the 
purposes of the said Act. 

As witness our hands this 5th day of Sep- 
tember, 1845, (Signed.) 

Lixcotn. {Commissioners of Works 
A. Mitwe. Vand Buildings. 








New Excuance at Amsterpam.—This 
building was 9g with great ceremony on 
the 8th inst. he dimensions are much more 
considerable than — of — = Exchange 
as the following particulars wi ew :—Area 
of the new vr Rosa 2,833 elis.; ditto 
of the old Exchange 2,156 ditto; the new Ex- 
ehange covered part, 2,043 ditto; ditto, un- 
covered 790 ditto ; the old Exchange, covered 
1,163 ; ditto, uneovered 987. 





MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE, 


WITH REFERENCE TO ITS PROPERTY AND FITNESS 
FOR THE COMPOSITION OF MORTAR. 

Tae magnesian limestone formation, from its 
resisting and extremely durable character, is ex- 
ceedingly well adapted for a building stone, as 
well as for making mortar after it has been 
burnt to a lime, and consequently is a great 
acquisition for building purposes. Its hard- 
ness appears to be a mean between the extreme 
hardness of the granitic formation below, and 
the freedom and softness of the oolite above ; 
and its superiority for architectural purposes, 
is moreover considerably enhanced from com- 
bining in its formation bates strength, com- 
pactness of texture, and fa 
and it is also remarkable in checking and pre- 
venting vegetation from gathering on its 
surface, owing to the presence of the magnesia. 
This stoneis found in abundance in several of the 
northern counties of England, where it is met 
with in beds sometimes of considerable thick- 
ness, alternating with the new red sandstone 
formation, which, in several places, lies imme- 
diately above the coal deposits; and it also 
appears occasionally resting upon and travers- 
ing the mountain limestones. When observed 
by a magnifying power, the aggregated par- 
ticles of many varieties of this stone appear 
to have been crystallized into fine rhomboidal 
shapes, and, from this cause, it has generally 
the appearance of a very fine sandstone ; in- 
deed, it has very frequently been taken for 
such, 

The colour of this limestone varies, 
being of a scar yellow, light or dark cream, 
sometimes having a reddish appearance, but 
commonly of a yellowish brown. It is slightly 
impregnated with silica, oxide of iron, and 
alumina, but is almost entirely composed of 
carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of lime : 
the relative proportions of these ingredients 
varies very considerably, the carbonate of 
lime always predominating, there being from 
fifty-six to sixty-five per cent. of it in 
combination with from thirty-five to forty-four 
per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. Many 
varieties of this stone are, in their natural 
state, very hard, much more so than  cal- 
careous spars, and sparks of fire are usually 
emitted when strack with a steel instrument. 

When a piece of this stone is exposed to the 
simple test of diluted nitric or muriatie acid, 
the action of effervescence and the dissolution 
of its parts are extremely slow and feeble. 
Pure caustic magnesia, when water is thrown 
on it, does not become heated and fall to a 
hydrated powder like other limes; nor does it 
absorb carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere; 
but it has a remarkable affinity for silica. 
Daring calcination the carbonic acid contained 
in the magnesia is evolved with greater ra- 
pidity than it is from the lime; and when 
mortar is made from this lime it does not 
harden and indurate near so quickly as some 
other mortars, owing to its power of absorb- 
ing darbonic acid from the atmosphere rece: 
extremely slow ; for the ime, having a muc 
stronger affinity for this acid than the mag- 
nesia has, not only absorbs carbonic acid from 
the air, but attracts and deprives the magnesia 
of the greater part of that which it itself 
absorbs. 

The setting property of common mortar— 
that made from nearly pure carbonate of lime, 
such as chalk— is dependant upon the slow 
absorption of carbonic acid ; and when mortars 
absorb this acid with great rapidity, they do 
not attain to so great a degree of hardness as 
those which absorb it slowly and regularly; 
therefore from the very slow attraction be- 
tween the lime made from this stone and the 
carbonic acid, mortars made of it become very 
hard and strong, and are not so liable to decay as 
some which are made from other limestones ; for 
the action of driving rains and the acids of the 
atmosphere upon the a gi is so slight, 
that it affords a powerfu ee meCoN: to the 
composition ; and, in fact, this mortar usually 
becomes so hard, strong, and resistable, that 
the exposed joints are often seen projecting 
before the bricks and stones—where these have 
been worn down by atmospheric influences— 
the mortar being, as it were, untovched or 
unacted upon, After having been exposed to 
the action of the a’ ere, even for months 


together, the calcined stones will still be found 
in a caustic state; and owing to the great 
quantity of magnesia in their composition, they 





cilities for working ; | 


do not slake when water is thrown on them 
near so readily as those limestones which con- 
tain a su ndance of carbonate of lime. 

From the magnesia in the lime having a con- 
siderable affinity for the siliceous and the 
ealeareous sands mixed with it, during 
the composition the heat obtained by the 
admixture of water in slacking, as well 
as from the chemical attraction between the 
ingredients, causes the oxide of iron and alu- 
mina, but more especiallythe magnesia, some- 
what to dissolve, and from the affinity already 
alluded to, the ingredients, while in this state, 
insome degree enter into chemical combina- 
tion with each other, and therefore these mortars 
possess the peculiar property of hardening and 
indurating when used in wet situations or 
under water. Butstill the degree of hardness 
to which they are susceptible of attaining is 
not extremely great when used in the latter 
situation; and if the best and most durable 
mortar is particularly required for hydraulic 
purposes, this, from the foregoing reason, is 
not much to be depended on without the addi- 
tion of an aluminous or oxidating substance 
capable of improving its hardening and inda- 
rating properties. 

The proportion of clean, sharp sand re- 
quisite for proper admixture with this 
lime depends of course on its nature and 
quality, and the sort of work for which it is 
intended to be used ; but from observing the 
action, and from the appearance of a variety of 
mortars composed with this lime, as well as 
from several experiments which I have made 
with it, one part of lime to two parts of clean 
coarse sand appears to be the best, as also the 
most usual proportion for dry or damp situa- 
tions; but when this mortar is used under 
water, the process of induration is exceedingly 
slow, and for this kind of work the proportion 
of sand to the lime should be something less 
than for the former purpose, or two parts of sand 
to one and a-half of lime.—Joun Pai.virs. 








THE SECOND ARCHAZ OLOGICAL MEET- 
ING AT WINCHESTER.* 


A war of words has again commenced be- 
tween the friends of the respective divisions. 
The mighty 7imes has opened its pages to the 
disputants, and while it banters both associa- 
tions, with too little consideration if we may 
venture to say so, for the ability and learning 
which were unquestionably displayed at both 
meetings, Jeans clearly to the side of Lord 
Albert Conyngham’s party, as comprehending 
the majority of the original promoters and 
workers. With the various statements of the 
two parties our readers have been long ac- 
quainted: our own opinion, too, upon the ori- 
ginally insignificant squabble, and the present 
much-to-be-regretted position of affairs, has 
been several times expressed; we therefore 
shall not trouble our readers with any remarks 
of our own on the present occasion, but pro- 
ceed to place before them the heads of those 
papers read at the meeting which relate to 
architectural antiquities, and will at the end 
report briefly the ultimate result. 


ROMSEY ABBEY CHURCH, 


The following is an abstract of a paper on 
this structure by the Rev. J. L. Petit.t 

This ecclesiastical edifice is valuable as pre- 
senting more completely the outline and 
general aspect of a purely Norman conventual 
church, than any building of equal dimensions 
in England. or although a considerable 
portion of the nave belongs to a later style, 
still, if the whole is compared with the 
Norman parts that remain, and we notice how 
carefully the later part of the work is made to 
harmonize with the earlier parts, it will lead 
to a conclusion that the dimensions and pro- 
portions intended by the original architects 
are preserved throughout; and in fact the 
whole design followed as nearly as the dif- 
ference of styles would permit. The choir, 
transepts, and tower, evidently retain their 
original plan of elevation, changed only by 
the depression of roof and gables, and occa- 
sional alterations in the parapets; these are 
trifling when compared with those which 
almost every largé Norman church in the 
country has undergone. Many have their 
choirs extended, or rebuilt on a different 





* See p. 442 ante. ‘ 
+ We are indebted to the Hi Chronicle of the 





ampshire , 
13th instant, which contains a full report of the meeting. 
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THE BUILDER. 


plan, as Carlisle, Ely, Southwell, Selby, | upon single parishes, or the exertions of a few 


Christ Chureb, in this county, and others. | 
Some have a large superstructure on the old | 


choir, as rages arb Gloucester, and Nor- 
wich, which completely changes the character, 


individuals in one locality. In the t 
case private liberality has done much; the 
fabric is now undergoing a most careful re- 
pair. If we who are assembled here in con- 


even if it be accomplished with little deviation | sequence of the interest we take in this and 


from the ground plan; and the erection of 
later towers, or the addition of a story to the 
older ones, as at Kirkstall, or of a spire, as at 
Norwich, however little the rest of the church 
may have been changed, gives the whole a 
totally different aspect from that intended by 
the builder. The church, which is cruciform, 
has a low massive tower at the intersection. 
The internal arrangement of the east end is 
remarkable, as it is divided by a central pier, 
to which a flat external buttress corresponds, 
having on each side of ita window. The eastern 
limb of the cross exceeds only by a few feet 
the length of the transepts, This peculiarity 
is almost universal in pure Norman buildings, 
though at a very early period in the succeeding 
style the part eastward of the tower was much 
lengthened. The choir is a fine Early-English 
one of seven bays. The Norman part of the 
church seems. to have been commenced a little 
before the middle of the twelfth century, and 
it would be difficult to find a purer or more 
characteristic specimen of the style. The 
central tower was evidently open as a lantern, 
and must have had a fine effect; for although 
perfectly plain on the outside, it is ornamented 
in the interior with two ranges of arches, in 
the lower one of which may be noticed a 
peculiarity which shews how carefully the 
medieval architects studied position and point 
of view. Few buildings tell more plainly the 
story of their progress to completion. The 
choir, central tower, and transepts, were built 
in the Norman styles, which they still retain 
throughout, with, comparatively, a small 
number of subsequent insertions. The four 
first bays of the nave (from the tower) were 
also completed in the same style as high as the 
string under the clerestory range, though an 
increased number of mouldings in the tri- 
forium shew that the transition was in pro- 
gress, and this was probably the limit of the 
actual Norman work; but probably the 
Norman design comprehended the whole 
length of the present building. The clerestory 
of the four first bays belongs to that style of 
pointed architecture called the transition, dis- 
tinguished from the Early- English as retain- 
ing some characteristics of the Norman, espe- 
cially the square abacus. The three western 
bays of the nave are purely Early-English; a 
very small interval of time must have elapsed 
between the completion of the former part, 
and the commencement of these. But though 
distinct in style, this new portion is made to 
harmonize as much as possible with the old. 
In the west front itself, the architect was 
altogether absolved from the necessity of con- 
forming to Norman graperere’s and how he 
felt and appreciated his emancipation from 
the restraint, he has proved by a composition 
not exceeded in grandeur by any structure of 
similar dimensions. A vast triplet of lancet 
windows, the principal one of which must be 
near forty feet in height, occupies the central 
compartment; these are comprised under a 
wide pointed arch, reaching into the ge ; in 
the head of this arch is a cinque-foiled open- 
ing. There is no western door, there being 
fine Early- English doors in the fifth bay of the 
nave (from the tower) onthe north and south 
sides. This fine edifice is rather cana 
by massiveness and simplicity, than by pro- 
fusion of ornament; yet its enrichments are 
not wanting either in variety of design or 
delicacy of execution. The corbel tables alone 
would form a valuable study. Romsey Abbey 
is a remarkable proof how readily the pure 
Norman and the completely developed Gothic 
iaay be made to assimilate with each other. 
The transition, in fact, isgradaal. Ihave now 
(continued the rev. gent.), after expressing my 


thanks for the assistance rendered me by Mr. | 


Carter, in furnishing me with drawings, plans, 
and measurements, to trespass upon you for a 
short time Jonger. You will agree with me 
that none of our edifices have suffered more 
from neglect or from inadequate or injudicious 
repair, than our large conventual churches ; 
and this from no fault of those to whose care 
they are committed, but simply from the want 
of sufficient funds. Such duildings as those 
to which I have called your attention, are 
national monuments, and ought not to depend 





similar objects, encourage by our assistance 
those engaged in the work (and it has been 
suggested to me that a proposal has been made 
to this effect) we shal! prove that our interest 
does not spring from motives of mere curiosity, 
but from admiration and affection; that we 
are in earnest when we profess to cherish those 
monuments which are most valuable as histo- 
rical records, as developments of genius, and 
as legitimate aids to devotion. It is not my 
office now to appeal to higher feelings and 
motives ; I rest the claim upon the mere value, 
a3 an architectual specimen, of the building in 
question; yet we shall not contribute the 
readily from the certainty that while we are 
gratifying our own feelings, and presenting a 
suitable testimony to individuals whose work 
we approve, we are also conferring a benefit 
of the highest order. (70/. were subscribed in 
consequence.) 
Mr. E. A. Freeman read a paper on 


THE HOSPITAL OF ST. CROSS, 


of which the following is an outline ;—In- 
teresting as are the remains of antiquity with 
which the city of Winchester abounds—poor 
fragments though they be of its ancient great- 
ness—none, perhaps, at all equal the charm at- 
taching to the hospital of St. Cross. Whether, 
among the pnamerous similar societies which 
fell beneath that spirit of sacrilegious rapacity 
which could not spare the very resting places 
of aged poverty, any at all existed which ap- 
proached St. Cross in its wealth and splendour, 
is doubtful. It stands incomparable among 
its own class—the “roof and crown ” of such 
foundations. No one can pass its threshold 
without feeling himself landed, as it were, in 
another age—the ancient features of the build- 
ing, the noble gateway, the quadrangle, the 
common refectory, the cloisters, and, rising 
above all, the Jofty and massive pile of the 
venerable church; the aniform garb and re- 
verend mien of the aged brethren, the com- 
mon provision for their declining years, the 
dole at the gate-house —all lead back the 
thoughts to days when men gave their best 
to God’s honour, and looked on what was 
done to his poor as done to himself; and were 
as lavish of architectural beauty on what mo- 
dern habits might deem a receptacle for beg- 
gars, as on the noblest royal palaces. The 
hospital was founded in 1136, by Henry de 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, to whom also 
is attributed the design of the Abbey Church 
of Romsey. Like that church, it seems to 
have been built from one uniform plan, but 
being erected at the time when Gothic archi- 
tecture was beginning to be engrafted on Ro- 
manesque, the details of the different parts of 
the church vary, so that, though in an inferior 
degree to Romsey, it affords a valuable lesson 
in the transition from Roman to Gothic archi- 
tecture. It does not indeed exhibit some 
change in detail at almost every step, and 
some parts are apparently actual alterations, 
still the transition is weli and plainly marked, 
and the idea of the whole church and many of 
the details are admirable. The chureh is 
cruciform, possessing, small as the building is, 
all the features of a conventual or collegiate 
establishment— that indescribable something 
which distinguishes the minster from the 

arish church: no one, even were the hospital 

uildings not attached, could mistake it for a 
mere parochial edifice. The church is re- 
markably lofty for its othez pareroes a 
great merit, as I think, English buildings, of 
whatever rank, being, with a few exceptions, 
ordinarily too low. Mr, Freeman gave a 
minute description of the chureh. The 
eastern end, which is the most ancient portion 
of the building, is a fine specimen of an- 
esque in all its parity and majesty. The west 
front is also admirable. it is well finished, 
with buttresses and strings, and this elegant 
doorway, with the splendid western window, 
the graceful lancets at the ends of the aisles, 
and the small gable lights, collectively form a 
most beautiful and simple composition. The 
west window and clerestory, all fully deve- 
loped Decorated, are the latest portions of the 
original church, which seem to have been 
erected at intervals during a period of more 





than a . On ing the church at 
any point, tro particulars re observed, in 
whi ~ urches are for the most part 
but too ient— height and vaulting, the 
latter continued the 

are transition, and af. 
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ford a vast mine of 

but, where the work remains, have much more 
of a Romanesque character, except in the 
pointed pier and vaulting arches, and in the 
tendency to rounds and hollows in the mould- 
ings; the abaci are still square, and al 
capitals and ornamental surface i 
retain the character of the late highly enri 
Norman style. ne Sa ee 
the original Norman piers have either been 
cased agen Separate Gat ee iven way to 
uge octagonal ones 

The choir seems, like that of 
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; their tints, as well as those of the ancient 
| paintings, which seem nearly to have covered 
the chancel wall, are ruthlessly smothered by 
a dingy yellow wash. Above the pier arches 
is the celebrated triforium of i " 
arches, to which Dr. Milner attributes. the 
origin of the pointed style. It becomes as to 
speak gently of one who, though of course far 
behind the present advance of architectural 
knowledge, was certainly far before most of 
his own age equally in knowledge, taste, and 
reverence; but it will be hardly necessary to 
do more to allude to this as a mere 
theory. Probably the windows, which have 
been the oceasion of so much controversy and 
theory, ae Pepin eut pe h the elder 
openings for the purpose o additional 
igh, at i sae time thatthe Foot af _ 
aisle was low » most probably duri 
fifteenth century. In the nave the Mest gua 
gress of the transition may be easily traced. 
The first pier, reckoning from the east, is a half 
cluster, retaining the ue capital and 
abacus; the rest may be considered as Earl 
English, the final pier being a very gracef 
half cluster. The Pont remains in nave, @ 
| Norman basin mounted on a later vase, as at 
Dorchester. The church appears to have saf- 
fered very much as to its arrangements, by 
being made a place of parochial worship for 
the parish of St, Faith, the arrangement of 
some of the stalis has been altered, and pews 
and other incumbrances introduced. The do- 
mestic buildings are said to have been origi- 
nally situated on the south side of the charch, 
and to have been rebuilt on their present site 
to the north, by the second founder of the hos- 
pital, Cardinal Beaufort. The most prominent 
objects are the noble gate-house the hall, 
with its elegant windows and bold open roof. 
The whole retains nearly throughout an 
ancient air. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE 
CATHEDRAL 


was undertaken by Professor Willis, and was 
looked for anxiously by those who had heard 
of his discourse last year at Canterbury. For 
the report of the professor’s remarks 
we avail ourselves of the notice of it in the 
Athenaum (where it appears evidently “by 
authority ”), in preference to our own notes. 
He began by regretting that Winchester had 
not, like Canterbury, a Gervase for its histo- 
rian. The references to its early history were 
a few detached notes contained in two of our 
old chronicles, and in these cases unfortanately 
the name of the individual who furnished the 
funds was given, and not the individual who 
designed the building. It was his wish to com- 
these detached notes with the existing 
adiog, Soe to assign the several portions to 
pe 





the riod of their erection. .Mach 
had been done in this way by the late Dr. Mil- 
ner, the able historian of the city, and one of 
the fathers of the present race of architectural 
antiquaries. But Milner had stil! left some- 
thing for succeeding antiquaries to ac ish. 
“] will not detain you,” he said, “ with the 
legendary history of the cathedral, but select 


the architecture of the building. The present 
transepts were ht by some writers to be 
of Saxon workmanship, but there was no por. 
tion of the edifice older than the Norman 
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centre tower of the building fell not long after 
the interment of William Rufus, in the choir 
of the cathedral, aud that the tower was rebuilt 
immediately after this disaster. The tower- 
piers of the present edifice are the — 
tower-piers in England; they are a great deal 
too large for architectural elegance and for the 
weight they were required to carry; and I am 
inclined to think that they were erected by a 
people labouring under a kind of panic —a 
people determined to erect an edifice not likely 
to fall for a long time to come. Now the tower | 
that fell he believed to have been the work of | 
Bishop Walkelyn, a Norman bishop, and this 
was partly confirmed by the circumstance, that 
the tower of Ely Cathedral, built by the Bisho 
of Ely, the brother of Bishop Walkelyn, fell 
in also, though, it is true, at a period somewhat 
later. But the brothers, it appeared to him, 
worked with the same school of masons, and 
probably with the same design. The plan of 
Bishop — building was preserved in 
the crypt of the present cathedral, and he 
would direct the attention of all who are curi- 
ous in the progressive history of our architec- 
ture, to 2 careful stady of this erypt—an ex- 
amination easy at this time, from the liberality 
of the dean and chapter, who had thrown open 
every part and recess of the cathedral to the 
members of the Archeological Association. 
And here he would wish to call attention to a 
curious discovery that had been only recently 
made, viz., that a bed of econerete foundation, 
extending to a distance of about fifty feet from 
the western portion of the edifice, had been 
laid there, evidently with the intention of carry- 
ing two oa towers. The limits of this con- 
crete foundation had been laid open by the 
liberality of the dean and chapter, who were 
anxious to render every assistance in their 
power likely in any way to illustrate the his- 
tory of their cathedral. Bishop de Lucy, who 
died in 1204, was the builder of the low-roofed 
aisles and chapel, and the east of the choir, 
whieh are in the so-called Early-English style 
of architecture: and this he did without dis- 
turbing the walls of the Lady Chapel, as was 
evident from the distinct seam of masonry 
between them. Hereford, Salisbury, Chiches- 
ter, St. Albans, Wells, Exeter, and Romsey, 
afforded similar instances of the aisles to the 
east being lower than the choir itself. He 
would now make a jump from 1204 to 1370, 
from Bishop de Lucy to Bishop de Edington, 
Wykeham’s predecessor in the see of Winches- 
ter. William de Edington left certain moneys 
for the completion of the cathedral, but no one 
has hitherto determined what portion of the 
edifice was erected with this money. The 
whole of the nave and of the west end of the 
cathedral were built either by Edington or 
Wykeham, and it now became desirable to dis- 
tinguish the work of Wykeham from the work 
of his predecessor in the see. After a very 
careful examination of the whole of the nave 
for this purpose, and after an equally careful 
examination of the two passages in Wyke- 
ham’s will, which relate to the works at Win- 
chester, he had come to the conclusion that 
the great west window, and a west window in 
each of the sideaisles, were the work of Eding- 
ton. The curious observer might remark this 
for himself, by contrasting the coarse mould- 
ings of Edington’s work with the more delicate 
mouldin off Wykeham's workmanship. Wil- 
liam of Wykebam was a very practical man, 
and was, moreover, the architect of his own 
eathedral. But Wykeham rather re-adapted 
the Norman work, than rebuilt the whole of 
the nave from the foundation. The Norman 
nave originally consisted of a low pier arch, 
a triforium, and a clerestory; the nave of 
Wykeham (the present nave) of a high pier 
arch, a balcony (rather than a gallery), and a 
lofty clerestory window. The difference be- 
tween the two would be seen at a glance by 
the sections he had prepared for this purpose. 
William of Wykeham rok gee and reduced the 
old Norman piers—shaped their square edges 
of masonry into ornamental mouldings—threw 
the triforium and small clerestory windows 
into a handsome balcony and lofty clerestory 
windows, producing in this way the style dis- 
tinguished as Perpendicular. It would be, 
perhaps, sufficient evidence of this view of 
what Wykeham did, to refer solely to the 
Norman character of the masonry, so distinctly 
observable in the piers of the nave; but, hap- 
pily for this view, there was a further and still 
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arches of the triforium, which still remain, 
left there by this great architect, to strengthen 
and support the work he had reduced from 
rude strength into work equally strong, and 
far more elegant and graceful. From the work 
of Wykeham he would then pass to the choir, 
the work of a later period, for which there was 
no other than heraldic evidence, andthe infor- 
mation derived from the study of the several 
eras of architecture which it exhibits.” 

In very to this account of the cathedral 
with that by Mr. Cresy, which appeared in our 
pages a few weeks ago,* the main point of 
difference is seen to be the existence of any 
part of the Saxon structure. We may here- 
after discuss this question. 

Professor Cockerell followed Mr. Willis with 
some observations on 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, 


He said, “ As a professional architect, ac- 
customed to contend with the difficulties of 
uniting in an extensive and therefore, neces- 
sarily a complex plan, the paramount eonside- 
ration of convenience and economy of distri- 
bution with proportion and beauty, I have 
been ever a om with the great merit of 
William of Wykeham in these respects, and 
with the lessons of wisdom and of taste which 
his works display. As the deviser of the 
Kings’s Buildings at Windsor and at Queen- 
borough, versed in military no less than in 
civil architecture, Wykeham acquired all the 
sagacity of an experienced tactician in the 
management of the accidents and advantages 
of site. His works at Winchester and at Ox- 
ford will well repay an attentive examination ; 
by such an examination the architect will be 
enabled to appreciate the skill of a great 
master in the science of his art, while they re- 
veal to him the leading motives which guided 
the economy and the style of monastic and 
ecclesiastical buildings in a very interesting 
period in the history of English architecture.” 

The professor then explained the course 
pursued by William of Wykeham in enlarging 
and rebuilding the grammer school where he 
received his education, and described the 
various portions that he erected :— 

“The chapel is a very fine one. The chief 
ornaments of this noble chapel are the groined 
ceiling in wood, perhaps the most elegant spe- 
cimen of groining in its day, and, at the same 
time, a most curious specimen of the carpentry 
of the period. It has been erected at greater 
eost and in better taste than the roof of the 
chapel of the same great architect at Oxford, 
which is a mere hammer-beam roof. We are 
to attribute this superiority, I presume, either 
to the affection of the architect for the scene 
of his early education or to the greater funds 
at his command when his college at Win- 
chester was built, for New College, Oxford, is 
a building of an earlier date than the noble 
college in this most interesting city. ‘The 
second glory of this elegant chapel is the con- 
temporaneous east window describing the 
genealogy of our Saviour. Near the head of 
Jesse are three small figures kneeling. These 
three figures are in the highest degree in- 
teresting—representing, as they do, the effigi 
of the surveyor, carpenter, and glazier of this 
most noble edifice. 

I wish I could extend my commendations to 
the small chapel and oratory at the west end 
of the building as you enter, and to the bell 
tower, built simultaneously against Wykeham’s 
Chapel, seventy years shen the death of the 
founder. But ITeannot. These works, how- 
ever tasteful they may appear in their external 
forms, have proved alike ruinous to the work 
of the founder, and the architectural reputa- 
tions of all concerned. The bell-tower of 
this interesting chapel is now in a most 
hazardous condition, and will undoubtedly en- 
tail considerable expense before many years 
are over. 

The proportions of Wykeham’s chapel, at 
Winchester, are infinitely superior to the pro- 
portions of his chapel at Oxford. The chapel 
at Winchester is three diameters in length, 
and not quite two in height. The chapel at 
Oxford not quite three. I wish I could ex- 
plain to you the superior beauty of the three 
diameters over the not quite three. The com- 
parative drawings which I have had made for 
the purpose of illustration, which are open to 
your inspection, will best explain to you the 
superior beauty of the Winchester proportions, 





and I shall be happy to answer, to the best of 
my ability, any questions which you may please 
to put to me on the subject of architecture 
of Wykeham’s College, in the college itself, 
which it is your intention to examine this 
afternoon on your way to the cathedral. The 
perception of proportion seems to be the last 
acquirement of the student of architecture. 
We begin by admiring ornaments, details, and 
forms, but it is at a more advanced state that 
we make all these considerations subordinate 
to that sense of rhythmical rtion, that 
harmony of dimensions, which affects the 
mind through the eyes, like a mathematical 
truth, and like a concord of musical sounds is 
perceived and confessed by the ear as obvious 
and unalterable.” 

It is pleasant to find the professor, notwith- 
standing the expressions of contempt with 
which he occasionally alindes to Gothie archi- 
tecture from his chair at the Academy, expa- 
tiating eloquently on the genius of William of 
Wykeham. 

fr. E. Smirk offered some remarks on 


THE COUNTY HALL. 


The late Dr. Milner, and others who pre- 
ceded him, have stated as a fact beyond con- 
tradiction, that the Assize Hall of Winchester 
had been a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, 
and coeval with the king of that name, by 
whom they suppose the castle to have been 
built, and the round table of Authur made, 
In consequence of this current belief, a con- 
troversy has lately arisen at Winchester, and 
the county has been charged with the desecra- 
tion of an ecclesiastical building. The object 
of the paper was to shew that it was an ancient 
hall of the castle erected, or rather rebuilt, by 
Henry III. The arrangement and plan of the 
building indicate that this was its original 
destination, being wholly unlike those of any 
sacred edifice. The windows and seats under 
them, and the position and form of windows 
shew this. Nor is it probable that so large a 
chapel existed where there was no collegiate 
or conventual establishment. The contem- 
porary records shew that there were four 
chaplains and chapels in, or attached to the 
castle, who were paid by eleemosynary 
stipends out of moneys that annually came into 
the sheriffs hands, and there was no endow- 
ment or provision for an establishment ade- 

uate to the service of so maguificent a chapel. 
These presumptive proofs against its dedica- 
tion as a chapel are confirmed by the Pipe 
Liberate, and other rolls and accounts, extend- 
ing through thereigns of Henry IT1., EdwardL, 
Richard ir. and Haary VL, in all of which 
the “ Great Hall” is constantly referred to 
and no such chapel as St. Stephen ever men 
tioned. The castle was probably erected by 
the Conqueror, and there was a hall before 
the time of Henry III., but the latter sove- 
reign was doubtless the substantial founder of 
the present hall, which was perhaps based on 
the old one. Numerous entries in contem- 
porary rolls point out the gradual progress of 
the work, and the expense of the carriage of 
stone for the columns is mentioned in detail in 
detached accounts. The hall was secre 
always used for the administration of justice. 
There is a striking instance in the reign of 
Henry IJI., mentioned by Matthew Paris. In 
the reign of Elizabeth it was in a decayed 
state, and underwent repairs by the corpora- 
tion and the crown; and the local records of 
the county, which begin in the 16th century, 
shew its constant designation as “ the Great 
Hall,” and constant use for the purposes of 
assizes and sessions. 


EAST MEON CHURCH, HANTS. 


Was chosen by Mr. O. B. Carter for illus- 
tration. He said, a correspondent in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1816, states thus—It 
is a well-authenticated fact that Walkelyn, the 
cousin of the Conqueror, evinced his liberality 
and taste by the erection of this present fine 
church. Be this as it may, this parish appears 
to have engaged his special attention, and this 
circumstance may, perhaps, be accounted for 
by the close connection between the parish 
and the see of Winchester. The church, as 
it at present exists, presents a fine specimen of 
Norman architecture in its lower and principal 
doorways. It was evidently a cruciform 
structure in its original state, lighted by small 
windows, of which one only at present remains, 
and is shewn on the north-west angle of the 








stronger evidence in the original Norman 


* See p. 396, 
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have. The south aisles, both of the nave and 
¢hancel, are evidently additions in the early 

art of the thirteenth century, and the manner 
in which the communication with the south 
transept is effected, under the flying buttress, 
is worthy of notice. The east and west 
windows present indications, in their joint 
mouldings, of having been insertions of the 
game period, but they have been subsequently 
altered, and are, at present, in a very anoma- 
lous condition. The straight-sided arch of the 
south transept is well worthy of notice, and is 
particularly effective. The pulpit is of stone, 
and is a very good specimen of perpendicular 
work. It remains merely to notice the font.— 
It is of the same date as the fonts at Win- 
chester cathedral, and St. Michael’s church, 
Southampton, and is the work of the same in- 
dividual, The material of these fonts has 
been deseribed as black marble, but I have 
been informed by @ competent authority that 
they are of blue lias, The spire is of lead, 
and from the character of the corbel table 
which finishes the tower, and is, probably, of 
the same date, I should assign its erection to 
the early part of the thirteenth century, the 
same date alréady mentioned as that of the 
aisles, Ii the south-western window of the 
tower is still suspended the tintinabulum or 
saint’s bell, by which appellation it is still dis- 
tinguished. 

The Rev. ©. H. Hartshortie contributed the 
following paper on 


PORCHESTER CASTLE. 


The natural position of Porchester rendered 
it eligible as an early fortress so soon as the 
Romans had gained a footing in Great Britain ; 
the precise age of it is uicertain, but probably 
later than the works at Richborough, Peven- 
sey,and Dover, The inhabitants of Hamp- 
shire having assisted those of Brittany in their 
revolt against the youthful Crassus, urged 
Cesar the following F ie to undertake the 
conquest of Britain, His landing-place doubt- 
ful, but effected exactly 1900 years back. In 
the uncertainty as to the precise dates of the 
different Roman fortresses on the southern 
coast, it is essential to examine the modes of 
construction employed in the works themselves, 
since this plan will exhibit the close analogy 
and characteristie marks of Roman arehitecture 
in England, with what is observable on the 
opposite coast; and shew that all the military 
works of that age are precisely the same in 
their principles. The works on the coast are 
the earliest ; and as the conquest of the country 
extended, the same quadrangular forms of en- 
campment followed its progress. The founda- 
tions of these buildings, upon examination, 
shew them to have been laid in conformity to 
the rules given by Vitruvius. The towers on 
the walls, the modes adopted to give them 
stability, and the method of binding them to- 
gether, by means of Roman brick, the bad 
building materials employed in the work, are 
all in obedience to the precepts of this great 
architect, as shewn at Leicester, Lineoin, 
Wroxeter, Burgh, Richborongh, Dover, Por- 
chester, and other places. The same system, 
in fact, prevails from Caenwent and Caernarvon 
to Dover and Silchester; and from Lillebonne 
and Soissons to Antur in France. The dura- 
bility of these tiles is occasioned by the clay 
meses Aes ty thrown up a long time previously 
to its being used. The more important ques- 
tion of cements was next entered upon, from 
which it appeared that by a careful analysis 
having been made of several, they were found 
to agree with the rules of Vitruvius, and, more- 
over, to shew that their peculiar hardness de- 
pends upon their coarseness, which hastens 
crystallization, and causes the latent cohesive- 
ness of the slaked lime to be brought into 
action, so that the mass became more perfectly 
carbonated. By the application of this kind 
of inquiry it is proved that Porchester still 
exhibits, notwithstanding the continued repairs 
it has undergone, from the reign of Henry II. 











to the present day, indisputable marks of its | 


high antiquity. But there is no connecting 
link between the genuine Roman work of the 
second century and the Norman keep of the 
twelfth. This keep, which was the temporary 
residence of King John on nineteen different 
eecasions, gives a curious insight into the do- 
mestie inconveniences of the early English 
monarchs, who, when compelled to stay within 
doors, must have passed much of their time in 
murky twilight,—a gloom they tried to dissi- 





pate by the great quantity of wine that was 


always ordered to precede their visits. These 
castles were always held by constables ander 
the crown, and garrisoned by its tenants, who 
were bound to perform service hére during 
time of war, on which tenure they frequently 
held their estates. During the prevailing taste 
for the study of ecclesiastical architecture, it 
is to be feared that the military remains of 
England, which do not make the same sacred 
appeals for preservation, dq not receive the 
attention that patriotism should excite, and are 
suffered to perish without any exertions being 
made to record their character. Yet they 
must ever be dear to the history of our coun- 
try, as having been at once its terror and safe- 
guard. Structures, it is true, that rose at the 
bidding of ambitious rulers, and at a time when 
the upper classes tyrannically repressed every 
exertion that aimed at extending the natural 
rights of society, yet are still to be preserved as 
the memorials of a despotism which civilization 
has overthrown, to shew posterity that the 
misery and rapine inseparable from feudalism 
has been transferred from bitter endurance to 
the pages of history, or the records of national 
injustice, and to teach them how dearly those 
privileges should be cherished whieh a 3 
ous sovereign has ratified to a united pr 
Stained as these fubries may be by the 
of unrelenting and merciless men, still let thei 
tottering walls be ry from entire destruction’, 
were it only to afford a sequestered spot where 
the unlettered hind eg azé in mute astonish- 
ment and moralize, where the painter may 
gather tip those broken lines of sag that 
chatm and captivate the eye whem traced up 
his canvas, and where the exploits of chivalr 
— the songs of wandering minstrels — the 
tions of legendary lore — and the charities of 
holy men may become idealised by the creas 
tions of poetry. . 

Our fiotice of the papers read ge en- 
grosses more space that we can spare, only 
leaves us room to mention briefly, that at 
general meeting held on Monday last, Lord 
Northampton in the chair, the name of this 
division of the old society was changed to 
‘ The Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” Lord Northampton was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and York was 
fixed on as the next meeting-place. We 
highly applaud the committee for the altera- 
tion in the title, and trust that the two societies 
will now separately pursue their important 
objects each in their own way and without 
collision. 









ENGLISH CARVINGS. 

W « have recently examined with much gra- 
tification a number of beautifel carvings by 
Mr. Rogers, of Newport-street; the more so 
because some of them are executed for a 
foreigner, and are to be sent to Paris. We 
allude particularly to the decorations of a ca- 
binet for the new mansion of Signor Mario, in 
Paris. ‘The frieze is composed of Brotesques, 
masks, the infant genii sporting in the foliage ; 
the tablets below have boldly seulptured tro 


| phies of the sports, shields, and monograms. 


Above the cornice are six Fiamingo-like boys 
half life size, representing the seasons, &e. In 
another room is an enriched border for a pic- 
ture, from “ Spenser’s Faéry Queen,” $ feet 
high, 6 feet wide, projecting about 16 inches; 
this is composed of the lightest Venetian fo- 
liage, bound together with garlands of Méwers, 
in which are gamboling boys with magteal in- 
struments, mounted with the bust pe 
Elizabeth, and a scarf to be chased im the 
manner of the old Venetian work. 

Mr. Rogers has addressed a letter t@ us de- 
nying the trath of a remark on him in the 
communication signed “ Justice,” whith ap- 
peared in our colomns last week. Ag to bis 
personal skill in carving (a matter with which, 
excepting in connection with the terms of the 
Government competition, we should get allow 
any remark in our journal), Mr. fs re- 
marks that he “served seven years to it with 
the late David Mc Lauchaulan, ané@ therefore 
ought to know something about ff. FE have 
created, by my own industry during the last 
twenty years, a /arge business, and have been 
rewarded by liberal patronage from almost 
every capital in Europe, as well as in my own 
country, where her Majesty's Commissioners 
awarded me the most unqualified and marked 
approbation, 




















PAA NOE NNN SGOT ARTI I NG ADRS ‘i — ee . — ee 


In reference to the workman whose namé 
was mentioned as one of my best men, I never 
had a man of that name in my establishment ; 
but in looking over my books, I find in 1837, 
during an excess of business, that several out- 
door journeymen as supernumeraries were em- 
ployed, end that one of that name had thres 
weeks’ work, What impression that could 
have made on the carvings sent to St. James's 
Bazaar (as their value was six or eight hu 
pounds), I leave you to judge.” 


MACHINE FOR MAKING BRICKS FROM 
UNTEMPERED CLAY. 


A patent for this purpose has lately been 
America to Mr, Benjani H. 


ted in 
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bri¢ks are reeéived, 0 

red; bd pi dé eld Hy inverition, 
and which | desire to seeur ette: nt, 
is the arrangement of the two entis for effect- 
situlea oie te uae tal in 

bi . with _pistotis and moveable 
induld, 1 also elaitt the combination of the 
rollers and pins for pulverizing the clay as above 
described.” 


ee 
SETTING OUT CURVES ON RATLWAYS, 





Sin,—Permit me, through the medium of 
your valuable columns, to express my obliga- 
tion for the very useful information given by 
Mr. Hawkins respecting thé setting out of 
curves on railways. Although I have never 
had any practice in railway surveying, yet I 
have taken considerable interest in the subject ; 
it may not, therefore, be deemed presumptuous 
in me to offer the following method (in addi- 
tion to those already given by Mr. Hawkins), 
for setting out a new tangent to the curve, 
which presented itself to me whilst investigat- 
ing the formula given in your journal. 

Giéferring to the diagram (in Buirver, 
July 26th), let D be the last ascertained point 
in the curve from whence it is required to set 
off the new tangént. From A, lay off on A T 

AB+BD 


a line equal to AB: alinefrom the point 


thus determined ranged forward through D, 
will be the tangent required. E. Nueenrt. 
Ordnance Trigongmetrical Survey 
Office, Preston. 


*,* If our corr 
the formula given 
find that it is a 


impression, 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 

We have reeéived letter from Mr. Cooper, 
Architect of the “ Booksellers’ Provident 
Retreat,” refetred t@ in our last number, com- 
plaining, as we fiot ourselves seen the 
design, that we had inserted the opinion of 
some who bed. Hf architects will not furnish 
as with information of their works, or afford 
as opportunities for judging of them by litho- 
graphs, &c., when lished, and in some 
eases even neglect to reply to a polite inquiry, 
they must take the chances of being misrepre- 
sented in ignorance. We have yet to learn, 
however, that our informant’s opinion of Mr, 
Cooper’s design is unsound. 


ent will reconsider 
Mr. Hawkins, he will 
tion from the above 








Arguxpe.t Castris.—The Duke of N 
has given permission to view the exterior: 
Arundel castle, and the keep, on Mondays 

Fridays during the season, - 
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THE BUILDER. 
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BARRINGTON COURT, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
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GABLES AND PINNACLES. 








| BARRINGTON COURT, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
; - 


Tuts fine exaniple of the Tudor Gothic do- 
mestic architecture, is situated a few miles to 
| the south-west of Petherton, in a low and 
| woody country. The precise year of its erec- 
| tion is unknown ; it was built by the Clifton 
| family, who held the manor from the reign of 
Edward VI. to the thirtieth year of the reign 
of Elizabeth: it came about that time into the 
possession of the Phelips’, who settled in this 
place from Wales. A third son of Sir Thomas 
Phelips, of Barrington, was the queen’s-ser- 
jeant, who built that splendid structure Mon- 
tacate House, a few miles distant. 
| The whole of the building of Barrington 
| Court is of stone; the carved work of the 
pinnacles is of the best design, and the execu- 
| tion throughout is capital. The house is now 
| occupied by agentleman farmer, Mr, Hunt, who 
| is very anxious for its careful preservation. 

The family occupy the left wing of the build- 
"ing; the right wing is used as a depository for 
_ cider barrels: no carved work remains in the 
| the interior. The most curious portions are 
| the attics, which form one large room or gal- 
| lery, always a marked feature in old build- 
ings. 

The small prints, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, are 
' some of the details of the stone-work., Fig. 2 
is the half-elevation of a pinnacle, drawn to 
| the scale of } inch to the foot. 

C. J. Ricnarpson,. 








Pa 





Saint Pavur’s Catueprat,—The railings 
| of the circular gallery at the top of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral have recently been 
| gilded, and the effect is good, as it harmonizes 
| with the golden ball and cross which sarmounts 
| the building, 
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THE BUILDER. 








simple form, but architectural ornaments may 
be resorted to, both in respect to the chimne 
and to the opening, for the fire-place as 


CHIMNEYS,——-BARRINGTON COURT. as for the opening into the chimney, according 


to the taste of the person directing the con- 
struction of a according to my inven- 
tion. I would remark, that the arrangement 
of stove and apparatus jast described will be 
found reas 44% advantage in consuming 
fuel economically, giving off the le 
tity of heat to the apartment where it may be 
applied, and at the same time producing a very 
healthful ventilation by carrying off the impure 
air of the room h the ing, f, 
into the chimney. In figs. 1 2, the long 
opening, f, is more or less closed by means of 
a series of flaps with horizontal axes, whi 
pos Pg hng mpl gs. Saag he 
opening is ve : cal 
flaps as shewn. 7 tes : 
A stove in Mr, Leslie’ i 
the mahner described, gives an éxeellent roast- 
ing fire, a large boiler, steam for cooking, a 
hot plate, and an oven that bakes all the bread 
used in the house, for 7d. a day. As a ventila- 
tor, its effect is necessarily very powerful. 





h 











JOTTINGS ABOUT RAILWAYS. 


Tae novel means: of traversing the metro- 
polis by undergroand railways has been - 
gested to her Majesty’s government by A 3 








LESLIE’S PATENT FOR HEATING AND 
VENTILATING. 

A patent has been recently granted to Mr. 
Leslie, of Conduit-street, for improvements in 
arranging stoves and other apparatus for heat- 
ing and ventilating. The following is the pa- 
tentee’s own deseription of the engravings :— 

Fig. 1 shews the section of a stoveand appa- 
ratus for beating a boiler and an oven, and 


also for ventilating a kitchen or room, in which | 


such apparatus may be employed. 


Fig. 2 is a front view thereof ; @ a is the fire- | for heating drawing and other rooms, the same ground metropolitan railways. 


. John Williams. He proposes to make a sort 
be found by this arrangement of apparatus | of system of tunnels end and through piers 
| there will be no tendeney for the smoke or | main street of the metropolis; in which not 
| Vapours passing up the chimney from the fire | only are two lines of railways to be laid down, 
| to pass into the kitchen or room, bat there will | but the various’ water, gas, and drainage pipes 
| be a constant draft from the kitehen or room | are to be deposited — a matter alone which he 
| up the chimney, which will not only carry has long urged in preference to the existing 
away the products from the fire up the chim- | practice of laying the water pipes, &c., in the 
ney, bat also the air from the room or kitchen, | earth, inaccessible except by breaking up the 
thus producing any desired degree of ventila- | streets and pavements. The subways he sug- 
tion, as well as an advantageous consumption | gests for the water, gas, and drainage pipes, 
| of fuel. In constructing stoves and apparatus | are to be made available for a system of under- 


The conduct 





lace or stove, there being no fire-bars at the | principle of arrangement, so far as the shallow | of nobles is sometimes ignoble, and provokes 


ttom, the front being composed of wire-bars 
of small diameter, and the fire-place is very 
shallow from front to back, the back consisting 
of fire-brick or tile, 4, constituting one side of 


the oven, which I prefer to be of fire-brick or | 


fire and opening into the —— is observed, | contrasts. We lately noticed the threat of the 
but there being no oven or boiler there will | Duke of Cleveland to treat all railway ser- 
| be no tortuous descending flue as above shewn | veyors as tres rs; last week the Lord 
| and described. President of the Couneil, Lord Wharncliff, 
Fig. 3 shews a front view, and fig. 4 a ver- | celebrated the commencement of the Hudders- 





tile, but it may be of cast-iron, or other suitable | tieal transverse section of a stove and appa- field and Sheffield Railway by himself cutting 


material; e is the oven, there being a flue of | 
the same width as the fire passing over and | 
under it, so that the draft into the chimney | 
takes the course indicated by the arrows; d is | 
a boiler, the shape of which is clearly shewn, 
and it offers a very extensive surface to be | 
heated by the passage of heat through the 
flue, e ¢, from the fire to the chimney. The 
upper surface of the boiler is suitable for a hot | 
ee and there may be openings with suitable | 
pipes, or apparatus, to have steaming appa- | 
ratus applied thereto. Proper means of sup- 
lying the boiler constantly with water are to | 
iS applied, and a cock or cocks for drawing | 
off hot water. Just above the back of the boiler | 
I apply a damper in the chimney, so as to be | 
able to cut off or regulate thedraft. The oven | 
door may be of cast-iron, but I prefer it to be | 
of fire tile or brick, placed on one side of the 
oven, the other side being closed; by this ar- 
rangement a very small consumption of fuel 
will take place, and yet a very large frontage 
of fire surface will be obtained for roasting or 
other purposes, and at the same time the oven 
will be in a constantly heated state suitable for 
baking, and a large quantity of water will be 
kept heated to a degree to give off steam. In 
order to ventilate the kitehen or room in which 
such apparatus is set, I cause a long opening, 
Sf, to be made into the chimney, rising from 
the upper surface of the boiler to the cornice | 
or ceiling, which opening may be from two to | 
four inches wide ; and it will be found that by 
such méans there will be a constant passage of 
the air from the kitchen or room through such 
long opening, by which any impure air will be 
earried off; and in order that the outgoing air 
may not be greater than the case requires for 
the time being, I have iron covers, shutters, or 
slides, which may be caused to cover such 
opening to a greater or less extent, and such | 
covers may be a series of doors, slides, or | 





shatters, one above the other, hinged to the = 


side of the opening, /, or they may be metal | 
lates moving on axes, in the character of 
vre boards, so arranged that any of them may | 
be closed, or more or less open. And it will | 


ratus, suitable for heating and ventilating | the first sod of earth; and the Marquis of 
rooms ; @ a is the fire-place, which I prefer to | Downshire has subscribed } ,000/. towards the 
have as near as may be to the floor, and that | preliminar expenses of the Great County 
the sides and back should be of fire- brick ; the | Down Railway. The Grand Junction have 
chimney, g, has an opening, ff, of two or more | very judiciously determined that a compart- 
inches wide in the chimney, with means for | ment of a first-class carriage shall in futare be 
closing or partially closing of the same, so as | reserved for ladies travelling alone. The ex- 
to regulate the quantity of air carried off by the | ample will doubtlessly be followed by. other 
draft up the chimney. The opening, /, rises | companies. It is ramoured that the Central 
to the cornice as is shewn. | Terminas Company bave bought Hungerford 

I would remark, that I have in the drawing | Bridge for 280, 00L, being 100,000/. more than 
shewn the apparatus in the plainest and most | it cost, and are in treaty for the purchase of 











HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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BARRINGTON COURT, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
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| mestic architecture, is situated a few miles to 


the south-west of Petherton, in a low and 


| woody country. 


The precise year of its erec- 


tion is unknown ; it was built by the Clifton 
family, who held the manor from the reign of 
Edward VI. to the thirtieth year of the reign 
of Elizabeth: it came about that time into the 
possession of the Phelips’, who settled in this 
place from Wales. A third son of Sir Thomas 
Phelips, of Barrington, was the queen’s-ser- 
| jeant, who built that splendid stracture Mon- 
| tacate House, a few miles distant. 
The whole of the building of Barrington 

Court is of stone; the carved work of the 
| pinnacles is of the best design, and the execu- 
| tion throughout is capital. ‘The house is now 
| occupied by agentleman farmer, Mr. Haunt, who 
_is very anxious for its careful preservation. 
| The family occupy the left wing of the build- 

ing; the right wing is used as a depository for 

cider barrels: no carved work remains in the 

the interior. The most curious portions are 
| the attics, whieh form one large room or gal- 
| lery, always a marked feature in old build- 

ings. 

The small prints, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, are 

some of the details of the stone-work. Fig. 2 
| is the half-elevation of a pinnacle, drawn to 
| the seale of } inch to the foot. 
C. J. Ricnarpson. 
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Saint Pavt’s Catnepray.—The railings 
| of the circular gallery at the top of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral have reeently been 
| gilded, and the effect is good, as it harmonizes 
| with the golden ball and cross which sarmounts 
| the building. 
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simple form, but architectural ornaments may 
be resorted to, both in respect to the chim 
and to the opening, for the fire-place as w 
as for the opening into the chimney, according 
to the taste of the person directing the con- 
struction of np air according to my inven- 
tion. I would remark, that the arrangement 
| of stove and apparatus just described will be 
pax pelvioad 5 45 advantage in consuming 
fuel economically, giving off the quan- 
tity of heat to the apartment where it may be 
applied, and at the same time producing a very 
oe ventilation by carrying off the impure 
air o} the room through the opening, /, 
into the chimney. In figs, 1 poe 2, yay on 
opening, f, is more or less closed by means of 
a series of flaps with horizontal axes, which 
sod 4, the ong opouing Ws oosbth by jotta 
a : 
flaps as shewn.. kd ic. 
A stove in Mr, Leslie’s kitchet, formed in 
the manner described, gives an éxeellent roast - 
ing fire, a boiler, steam for cooking, a 
hot plate, and an oven that bakes all the bread 
used in the house, for 7d. a day. As a ventila- 
tor, its effect is necessarily very powerful. 
penne aernermnenevemmene] 
JOTTINGS ABOUT RAILWAYS. 
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LESLIE’S PATENT FOR HEATING AND | be found by this arrangement of apparatus 
VENTILATING. 
A parent has been recently granted to Mr. | vapours passing up the chimney from ‘the fire 
Leslie, of Conduit-street, for improvements in | to pass into the kitchen or room, bat there will 
arranging stoves and other apparatus for heat- | be a constant draft from the kitehen or room 
ing and ventilating. The following is the pa-| up the chimney, which will not only carry 
tentee’s own description of the engravings:— away the Sogn from the fire up the chim- 
Fig. 1 shews'the section of astoveand appa- ney, but also the air from the room or kitehen, 
ratus for bea a boiler and an oven, and | thus producing any desired degree of ventila- 
also for ventilating a kitchen or room, in which tion, as well as an advantageous consumption 
such apparatus may be employed. | of fuel. In constructing stoves and apparatus 
Fig. 2 is a front view thereof ; aa is the fire- | for heating drawing and other rooms, the same 
lace or stove, there being no fire-bars at the | principle of arrangement, so far as the shallow 
ttom, the front being composed of wire-bars | fire and opening into the chimney is observed, 
of small diameter, and the fire-place is very | but there being no oven or boiler there will 
shallow from front to back, the back consisting | be no tortuous descending flue as above shewn 
of fire-brick or tile, 4, constituting one side of | and described. 
the oven, which I prefer to be of fire-brick or | Fig. 3 shews a front view, and fig. 4 a ver- 
tile, but it may be of cast-iron, or other suitable | tical transverse section of a stove and appa- 
material; ¢ is the oven, there being a flue of | ratus, suitable for heating and ventilating 
the same width as the fire passing over and | rooms; a a is the fire-place, which I prefer to 
under it, so that the draft into the chimney | have as near as may be to the floor, and that 
takes the course indicated by the arrows; d is | the sides and back should be of fire- brick ; the 
a boiler, the shape of which is clearly shewn, | chimney, g, has an opening, ff, of two or more 
and it offers a very extensive surface to be | inches wide in the chimney, with means for 
heated by the passage of heat through the | closing or partially closing of the same, so as 
flue, ee, from the fire to the chimney. The | to regulate the quantity of air carried off by the 
upper surface of the boiler is suitable for a hot | draft up the chimney. The opening, //, rises 
oie and there may be openings with suitable | to the cornice as is shewn. 
pipes, or apparatus, to have steaming appa-| I would remark, that I have in the drawing 
ratus applied thereto. Proper means of sup- | shewn the apparatus in the plainest and most 
plying the boiler constantly with water are to | 





gested to her Majesty’s government by a 
| John Williams. He penance to shale a sort 
| of system of tunnels under and through every 


| there will be no tendency for the smoke or | main street of the metropolis; in whieh not 


| only are two lines of railways to be laid down, 
| but the various water, gas, and drainage pipes 
| are to be deposited — a matter alone which he 
_ has long by in P a reer to the existing 
practice of laying water pipes, &c,, in the 
earth, inaccessible except by breaking up the 
streets and pavements, The subways he sug- 
gests for the water, and drainage pipes, 
are to be made available for a system of under- 
ground metropolitan railways.——The conduct 
of nobles is sometimes ignoble, and provokes 
contrasts. We lately noticed the threat of the 
Duke of Cleveland to treat all railway sur- 
veyors as trespassers; last week the Lord 
President of the Couneil, Lord Wharncliff, 
celebrated the commencement of the Hudders- 
| field and Sheffield Railway by himself cutting 
| the first sod of earth; and the Marquis of 
| Downshire has subseribed },000/. towards the 
| preliminary expenses of the Great County 
| Down Railway. The Grand Junction have 
| very judiciously determined that a compart- 
| ment of a first-class carriage shall in future be 
| reserved for ladies travelling alone. The ex- 
|; ample will doubtlessly be followed by other 
| companies.——It is ramoured that the Central 
| Terminus Company have bought Hungerford 
| Bridge for 280,0002., being 100,000/, more than 
| it cost, and are in treaty for the purchase of 














be applied, and a cock or cocks for drawing | 
off hot water. Just above the back of the boiler | 
I apply a damper in the chimney, so as to be | 
able to cut off or regulate the draft. The oven | 
door may be of cast-iron, but I prefer it to be | 
of fire tile or brick, placed on one side of the | 
oven, the other side being closed; by this ar- | 
rangement a very small consumption of fuel | 
will take place, and yet a very large frontage | 
of fire pad Zen will be obtained for roasting or 
other purposes, and at the same time the oven 
will be in a constantly heated state suitable for 
baking, and a large quantity of water will be | 
kept heated to a degree to give off steam. In | 
order to ventilate the kitchen or room in which 
such apparatus is set, I cause a long opening; 
SF, to be made into the chimney, rising from 
the upper surface of the boiler to the cornice 
or ceiling, which opening may be from two to | 
four inches wide ; and it will be found that by 
such méans there will be a constant passage of | 
the air from the kitchen or room through such 
long opening, by which any impure air will be 
earried off; and in order that the outgoing air | 
may not be greater than the case requires for 
the time being, I have iron covers, shutters, or 
slides, which may be caused to cover such 
opening to a greater or less extent, and such 





HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
































covers may be a series of doors, slides, or 











shutters, one above the other, hinged to the 
side of the opening, f, or they may be metal 
ates moving on axes, in the character of | 
vre boards, so arranged that any of them may | 











be closed, or more or less open, And it will | 
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the market itself as their station. A corre- 
spondent of the Post has suggested that at 
night, or during fogs, when signals are not 
visible, the signal man should reply to the 
whistle of the engine by some sound—a large 
bell, for instance, giving thereby an assurance 
that all is right. The savans of the Frénch 
Academy are busying themselves with rail- 
ways. . Laborde proposes an electric tele- 
raph, which is to tell its signals by sounds, 
I. Rusax has a plan to substitute horse power 
for steam in locomotives. The immediate 
effect of the opening of the railway to Guild- 
ford has been to reduce the price of coals 10s. 
er ton—an effect which has had a sensible 
influence in smoothing away the prejudices 
with which the advent of the railway was re- 
garded. Three months ago there were three 
coaches between Guildford and London daily. 
There are now trains ten times in the day. 
Perhaps the most startling project in mo- 
dern times, is the attempt to establish a Great 
European Railway Company, whose object is 
to supply railway accommodation to a ts p07 
tion of only 236,000,000 of human beings. 
From their prospectus now before us, we learn 
that the portion of the earth comprehended 
in their title, covers an extent of only 3,700,000 
English square miles. The capital required is 
modestly set down at J ,000,000/. The com- 
mittee of the directors of the Polytechnic In- 
stitution have procured the model of a novel 
invention recently brought from the United 
States ; the object of which is to enable trains 
to ascend acclivities or steep gradients on 
railroads. It has an Archimedean screw be- 
tween the axles of the carriage, which comes 
in contact, when required, with a series of fric- 
tion rollers, placed between the rails ; and by 
means of this contrivance the carriage an 
train attached to it are forced up the incline, 
The apparatus is brought into action without 
pice | or stoppage, and in the model mounts a 
gradient of about | inch in 6. Two gentle- 
men claim the merit and the patent-right of 
the invention, the one is Mr. Coleman from 
America, whose model we have just described ; 
the other is Mr. Templeton, who we under- 
stand obtained letters patent for this and other 
improvements in railway propulsion some 
time previous to those of Mr, Coleman. 
Messrs. Railton and Son, of Manchester, in 
their circular, make the following remarks on 
the prevalent rage among gentlemen of the 
present day for becoming railway directors in 
as many companies as possible. “ From 
amongst many who eminently figure as aspi- 
rants for railway fame, we;may quote a gentle- 
man lauded in the Hampshire Independent as 
the railway viceroy, and who certainly seems 
as worthy of extensive fame as any literary or 
scientific D.D., M.D., or F.R.S.; and, if ab- 
breviated titles of honour mean any thing, this 
gentleman is entitled to the following append- 
ages to his name, as signifying the relation in 
which he stands to diverse railway interests :— 
“G8e6es eseneee Keg, T.V.M. and G.J.; 
D.C. of the M.B.M. and M.; D. of T.V.; 
W.L, or L.S. and P.; D.C. of {. of W.; M. 
and S.; M. and W.; L. and B.; P. and 
W.E. and D.J.; W.M; Y. and C.; and D., 
and W., and L.; B.S. and B.; C.J.; F.P. 
and W.J. Tis not every mortal that is gifted 
with the attribute of ubiquity. Hail! more 
than mortal !’’———- The surveys connected 
with the London and Windsor railway are 
nearly completed. We understand the line 
deeided upon is through Knightsbridge, 
Kensington, Hammersmith, Turnham-green, 
Brentford, Hounslow, Bedfont, Staines, to 
Windsor, by a tunnel under the Long Walk, 
with an alternative line from Staines to pass 
by Datchet, and enter Windsor by a bridge 
at Black Potts. The following is the course 
determined upon for the Richmond railway. 
The terminus will be in the Broadway, Rich- 
mond. The line will then run nearly parallel 
with the Richmond-road, as far as East Sheen, 
leaving Kew a mile and a half distant on the 
left. ft will afterwards cross Barnes-common, 
having a station as near to the high road lead- 
ing to Hammersmith. bridge as convenient, and 
runaing alongside the Upper Richmond-road, 
will cross Patney High-street by a cutting of 
from 12 to 18 feet in depth, over which a 
bridge will be thrown, to continue the old 
thoroughfare. This cutting will be continued 
to North-fields, Wandsworth, where a viaduct 
will be commenced, and carried across the 
road leading from Wandsworth to Putney, 























through a row of houses called Point-pleasant, 
across some marshy land to an extensive osier 
bed. Here the excavation will have to be car- 
ried 18 feet deep before a foundation can be 
obtained for the viaduct, and in consequence 
of the tides overflowing this part, it will be 
the most difficult undertaking on the whole 
line. Continuing the viaduct, a double-arched 
bridge will cross the Wandle, after which the 
works, meeting with littleengineering difficulty, 
will be continued to their termination at Fal- 
con-bridge, Battersea, where men are already 
at work. There will be stations at Putney 


and Wandsworth, and it is expected that the | tt ; 
| tions for graves or otherwise are to be made at 


whole line will be opened on the ist of May 
next. 





CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, UNDER 
METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, 

Tar following application and certificate 
serve to shew the requlrements of the official 
referees on this subject, and _ enable other 
parties so to arrange their drawings and 
statements when “rs as to prevent delay. 
Messrs. Locke and Nesham being about to 
build Trinity Church, in Wenlock Barn, City- 
road, submitted the drawings to the referees, 
and asked for their certificate. 

In reply to the application, the following 
letter, from the registrar, was received by 
them :-— 

“ GenTLEMEN,—With respect to the pro- 
posed Church at Hoxton, I beg, on the part of 
the official referees and myself, to inform you 
that it appears to the official referees upon 
eareful consideration of your drawings, that 
the spread of the concrete under the footings of 
the tower is too much restricted, and that you 
have not indicated in detail the mode of 
springing the walls of the tower from the in- 
verted arch, or of abutting them against that 
arch; the mode of tying in the sides of the 
spire has not been indicated, and the northern 
buttresses of the tower are not shewn upon the 
plan as to be built from the foundations with 
the walls in the same manner as the other 
buttresses, It also appears, that timber plates 
are intended to be inserted into the walls of the 
tower, which the official referees consider ob- 
jectionable, and in opposition to the rule in 
schedule D, part 2. t is also to be observed, 
with reference to the roof of the nave, that no 
efficient means appear to be provided for pre- 
venting the roof from spreading ; and with re- 
ference to a gallery indicated on the plan, that 
none of the drawings submitted shew the 
manner in which it is proposed to be con- 
structed, Under these cireumstances the 
official referees request that you will be so 
good as to state whether you would prefer to 
supply the deficient information before they 
proceed to certify, that any conditions upon 
the points alluded to may be avoided in the 
certificate, or that the certificate should be pre- 
pared with such conditions as the official re- 
ferees may deem necessary to secure sufficient 
strength in the construction throughout.” 

The buildérs stated that the architect pre- 
ferred the official referees should add their re- 
quirements to the certificate, rather than that 
the drawings should be withdrawn and altered. 

They further gave the following replies :— 

“With regard to the detailed mode of 
springing walls of tower from inverted arch, 
that the inverted arch would be made nearly a 
semi-arch. The intersection being in the 
middle of the wall. 

The sides of spire would be tied in by a 
strong chain bond—stone and iron. The 
northern buttresses would be made to project 
above the body of the church and not built 
from foundations. 

The timber plates the architect will omit 
and carry on stone or iron corbels. 

The architect considers the roof of nave 
not likely to spread, especially as the roof of 
the side aisle abuts against it. 

With regard to the concrete for the tower 
and body of church, the architect would leave 
it to your discretion to award as much beyond 
what is shewn as you please. We herewith 
send you additional drawings shewing the 
gallery.” 

The following is the certificate :— 

“ With regard to a certain church proposed 
to be built in Wenlock Barn, City-road, 
Hoxton, in the parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, in the county of Middlesex, and in the 
district of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, within the 








limits of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
7 & 8 Vict. cap. 84. 

Whereas the Official Referees of Metro o- 
litan Buildings, duly appointed in pursuance 
of the said Act, have received and duly con- 
sidered certain particulars and drawings of 
the said church, submitted to them by Messrs. 
Locke and Nesham, builders, of Theobald’s- 
road, London, copies of parts of which draw- 
ings, representing the foundations, walls, roofs, 
and other constructions, are hereto annexed, 
and marked respectively A, B, and C. 

Now the said official referees do hereby cer- 
tify that (it being understood that no excava- 


any time within the said proposed building, or 
within ten feet of the footings on the outside 
thereof,) the heights, thicknesses, and dimen- 
sions, shewn in the said annexed drawings, are 
approved by them, except in so far as the same 
may be inconsistent with the following condi- 
tions, and that the works may proceed in con- 
formity with the said conditions and with the 
said drawings as modified thereby, subject, as 
to the soundness and sufficiency of the founda- 
tions, and of the work in every part thereof, 
and as to its accesses and stairs, and in every 
other respect, to the provisions, rules, and 
directions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
and to such supervision and special supervision 
as are therein prescribed in that behalf. 

And the said official referees do hereby de- 
termine and declare that the said church is to 
be deemed to be a building of the extra first- 
rate of the third class within the meaning of 
the said Act.— Dated this 16th day of August, 
1845, 


Conditions referred to in the foregoing 
certificate. 

That the concrete foundations of the tower 
extend at the outer sides at the top 6 inches 
beyond the toes of the footings, and at the base 
6 inches more for every foot beyond the first 
foot that such conerete foundations may be in 
depth. 

That the walls of the tower be built of re- 
gularly coursed and bonded brickwork or ma- 
sonry over the concrete bed, throughout the 
spandrels of the proposed inverted arches as 
well as above the springings upon those 
arches, 

That the two buttresses on the north side of 
tower be built up from the foundations, coursed 
and bonded with the walls in such manner that 
no part of the superstructure shall overhang 
the substructure thereof. 

That the sides of the tower at the springing 
of the spire be efficiently tied. 

That no timber as bond or as plates be laid 
into any wall apon the face of a wall, and that 
all beams, girders, joists, or other bearing 
timbers requiring a bearing upon any wall, 
rest upon a stone template of not less length 
than twice the thickness of the timber to be 
borne. 

That the bearings of the breastsammer beams 
of the gallery do not exceed 10 feet, unless 
their scantlings be increased to justify longer 
bearings. 

That some more efficient means be applied 
than the drawings indicate of preventing the 
roof over the nave of the charch from 
spreading.” 





VenTiLATION.—Amongst the new systems 
of ventilation is the plan proposed by Mr, 
Wrovghton, which consists of a mercurial 
valve acting upon a spring, and opening a por- 
tion of a window in such a way that the room 
will always remain at the temperature desired, 
and the foul air be replaced at every instant by 
a supply of pure air from without. Mr. 
Wroughton’s plan is indeed but an extension 
of the principle of the mercurial self-acting 
valve of Dr. Arnot’s stove, but the applica- 
tion of it to the purposes of ventilation is 
new. 

Exarsition at THE Royar Ixstirvrion, 
Mancuester.—The exhibition of paintings 
this year is universally admitted, says the 
Manchester Guardian, to be the best we have 
ever had. The number of pictures already 
sold is eighty-three, and the aggregate amount 
received for them is greater than the total 
amount of sales last year, including even the 
thirty-six pictures taken by the holders of 

rizes in the Art-Union. The exhibition is to 
opened in the evening at a lower rate than 
at present on and after the 29th instant, 
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WORKS IN THE PROVINCES. 

Ar Canterbury a company is being formed 
having for its object the establishment of 
a general cemetery without the walls of, but 
contiguous to the city. The capital required 
is 15,0007_—The present extravagant price 
of gas in Wolverhampton has A the 
project of a new company, with a capital of 
30,0007. When the situation of the town is 
considered, its proximity to the coal-fields, and 
its cheap water communication therefrom, it 
eannot but be matter of surprise that gas 
should have retained a higher price, ranging 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent., than what 
is charged in many towns of inferior local ad- 
vantage.——-A new corn hall has lately been 
opened at Bungay. The Ipswich Express 
says, it is scarcely possible to speak too highly 
of the liberality with which the proprietors 
have endeavoured not only to accommodate 
the persons attending the market, but also to 
beautify the town, by the erection of this 
building. Mr. Thomas Farrow was the ar- 
chitect, and Mr, Foulger the contractor. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have voted 
3,000, towards the restoration of the Bishop 
of Exeter’s Palace. Considerable progress 
has recently been made towards completing 
that magnificent and colossal undertaking the 
Queen’s Drive, Edinburgh. The portion which 
runs through what was formerly a marshy 
meadow, and a great nuisance, is finished, and 
joined at the one end to the portion com- 
mencing opposite the foot of Arthur-street, 
and at the other end to the outlet at Parson’s- 
green, so that the low lying portion of the 
pila ize and footpath is now finished and 
open to pedestrians. With regard to the 
more elevated section of the drive, com- 
mencing at Mushat’s Cairn, and terminating 
at Si. Leonard’s, the operations are in a for- 
ward state. Workmen have lately been em- 
ployed in throwing down the old city wall on 
the west side of Bristo-street, Edinburgh, for 
the purpose of widening the thoroughfare in 
that part of the city, This old wall, which is 
now fast disappearing, is a venerable relict of 
past times, having been erected immediately 
after the battle of Flodden Field, and has, 
therefore, stood upwards of 300 years. There 
is still a considerable portion of it standing in 
the north of Drummond-street. Extensive 
improvements are now in progress at Dun- 
robin Castle. The John o’ Groat Journal 
says, when they are finished “the old castle 
will have to boast of some rooms as noble as 
any of which our southern nobility are proud, 
Its antique character will also be preserved ; 
and the magnificent suite of apartments 
(marked in the architeet’s plan as “ The 
Queen’s Rooms ”’) will harmonize, at least 
externally, with theancient feudal towers of Dun- 
robin, that have braved fully five centuries.” 
A new bridge of a neat and substantial cha- 
racter is being erected at W idford,nearChelms- 
ford.——T he new Catholic church in Coventry, 
the nave of which was opened for public worship 
about twelve months since, is now finished. 
The ceremony of consecration took place last 
week. An attempt is being made at Yar- 
mouth to raise by subscription 5,0002, for the 
22 of restoring the parish church of St. 
Nicholas, and of establishing a national school 
in connection therewith, With respect to the 
restoration, the committee say, ‘‘ As a parish 
church, it is one of the largest in the kingdom, 
and has many parts of great architectural 
interest. Its present aspect is extremely me- 
lancholy, but as there is now a strong desire 
throughout the kingdom to render eburches 
worthy of the high and holy purposes to which 
they are devoted, it is hoped that the voice of 
the prophet of old, which says, “ Is it time for 
you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and 
this house lie waste ?”’ will now be heard, and 
that a building which in former ages appeared 
‘‘exceedingly splendid and solemn, may onee 
more assume its pristine grandeur.” Lord 
Mostyn has given the munificent donation of 
2002 towards rebuilding the ancient church at 
Flint, which has now fallen into great deeay. 
The Hon. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn has also given 
100/. in furtherance of that desirable object, 
It is proposed that the new church shall afford 
accommodation for 800 persons. A tempo- 
rary building in the New London-road, 
Chelmsford, designed for the Roman Catholic 
service, is nearly completed, and will shortly 
be opened, It is built within an enclosure, 
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| purchased for the erection of a more exten- 
sive building, on the completion of which, the 
present structure is to be applied to schools. 
Mr. Mason, of Exeter, is the suecessfal 
contractor for the erection of the Wesleyan 
College, near Taunton. The contract is under 
six thousand pounds. It is Mr. M.’s intention 
to proceed with the excavation for founda- 
tions forthwith, and the buildings are 
to be completed by Lady-day, 1847.—— 
The Rev. Mr. Smith is building new schools 
at Taunton, entirely at his own expense. 
There will be two rooms of 50 by 20 feet 
each, with sliding doors, the whole room when 
the doors are slid back being 102 feet 6 inches. 
At the southern extremity is the master’s cot- 
tage, behind which are to be ample courts. 
The style chosen is that of the collegiate and 
domestic edifices, of the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, having large transomed and 
mullioned windows, and steep gable ends tothe 
roof. The school-rooms will accommodate 
420 children, and are designed for Sunday and 
day schools.—-The old poor-house, Walcot, 
Somersetshire, has been purchased for the pur- 
pose of being converted into baths and Jaun- 
dries for the poor.—T he price was 8004. The 
new theatre at Manchester is nearly completed. 
T he stone facade in Peter-street will be finished 
bythe opening day, the 29th instant. The marble 
statue of Shakspeare, which is to ocerpy the 
niche in front of the building, has not yet 
arrived from Italy. Fora long time nothing 
has remained of Panxworth Church but the 
tower, standing in an arable field, a reproach 
to the parish and the neighbourhood. — 
Lately, however, efforts have been made for the 
restoration of the edifice; and as a compara- 
tively small sum, 5007, is required, several gen- 
tlemen bave resolved to raise the necessary 
funds. Mr. Watson, of Norwich, whose plan 
will probably be adopted, has offered the east 
window, equal in a 8 to 254. subscription. 
The design is in the style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with anave and chancel. The Earl of 
Ripon is rebuilding his family mansion, at 
Nocton, destroyed some few years back by 
fire. Extensive alterations and improve- 
ments are in progress at Hatfield House. At 
least 300 workmen and artists are at present 
employed there. The Commissioners of the 
Birmingham Street Act have expressed them- 
selves in favour of the plan proposed by the 
Birmingham, Dudley, and Wolverhampton 
Railway Company, of erecting a capacious 
station in the centre of the town. The 
Dock and Harbour Commissioners at Leith 
have closed the lower drawbridge for the 
purpose of levelling the bridge and other- 
wise improving this extensive and increasing 
thoroughfare. The work will be one of great 
expense, and will, it is expected, oceupy three 
months in the execution. The Hull Dock 
Company are prosecuting their various, exten- 
sive, and highly important works with a vigour 
and dispatch rarely witnessed. The railway 
dock, the great east dock, the warehouses, the 
iron yards, &c., are now in course of rapid 
construction, and when completed cannot fail 
to raise Hull far above her present position. 


—————___— 
EFFLUVIA FROM SEWERS. 


Sin,—I was very pleased to observe the 
letter of “J. L.” on the important subject of 
“ efflavia from sewers” in your last number, 
and I believe that whenever this matter is 
taken up in good earnest, a remedy will not be 
long wanting to lessen, or altogether get rid 
of, the mischievous effects of the pestiferous 
gases continually rising from our subterranean 
drains or sewers. You are of course aware 
that the subject has engrossed the attention of 
persons connected with these matters for many 
years past; and with respect to the plans pro- 
posed by “J. L.,” I believe the first of them 
ean lay no claim to originality; in fact, the idea 
of “trapping,” in connection with our street 
sewers, has been proposed and laid aside as 
fatile and visionary long since. The remedy 
for this serious grievance appears at first sight 
so simple, and at the same time so effective, 
that no doubt it will strike some persons as 
strange that it has not been applied to some 
extent before this time. Iam not prepared at 
this moment to assert that it has, but I am in- 
clined to believe so. The bar, however, to its 
intreduetion, you are no doubt aware, bas been 
the danger and serious injury that would result 



































valves—for in such relation may the gulley- 
holes be considered to stand with reference to 


the main sewers, Your correspondent’s plan, 


however, of meeting this is not so 
common, and in some measure provides 4 


remedy for the to be apprehended 
cxplosies, alt a many diffical- 
ties would present in obtainin 
sufficient, safe, and convenient sites for th 
“columns,” or vitiated air-flues; as they should 
recur very frequently, not only to insure the 
stability of the sewer, but also the lives of 
persons whose duty it is occasionally to pase 
through them for the purpose of examination 
or repair. The however, in the 
manner — that is the combination 
of a system of “traps” and “ columns,” 
, 1 believe, be without any enormous 
outlay; and with regard to the mode of de- 
stroying the gasses on their e g from the 
columns, chemistry would lend us innumerable 
aids, and, I believe, might be made an index 
whereby to shew the amount of vitiated air 
consumed under the various changes of the 
seasons and atmosphere, and other circum- 
stances, and which we are now compelled to 
inhale in our daily search after London fresh 
air. I am also of opinion that the system 
could be made more complete by the Totro- 
duction of draft-creating machinery on the 
a of the wind guards and ventilators, 
his would, I believe, prevent much of the 
annoyance felt at times, within doors, from 
the back or down-drafts in the sewers in windy 
weather. 

Before concluding these few remarks on 4 
subject, perhaps one of the most useful that 
can occupy the varied pages of your paper, let 
me.ask your correspondent whether has 
conceived, and is prepared with, the detail as 
regards the “traps” which he proposes to 
use; ason this point much of the successful 
working of the system would depend. These 
traps must of course always contain a suffi- 
ciency of water, and they must be continually 
replenished and cleansed, or they would in 
time become themselves the receptacles (in a 
more prominent position) for stagnant matter, 
and thus increase the evils which they were 
designed to remove. Nothing, it appears to 
me, would so effectually conduce to the eon- 
stant efficiency of the “traps” as a small 
branch from the “ water main,” turned at will, 
so as to keep up a greater or less flow of water 
down the gulleys. 

Begging “ J. L.” and other of your readers 
who take an interest in the subject to give us 
the benefit of their opinion thereon, 

T am, Sir, &c., Luvepyos. 

P.S. It just oceurs to me, that reformation, 
like charity, should begin at home; and there- 
fore it behoves us befure erying too loudiy 
against “public” sewers, to put a proper “ trap 
(not on our mouths only) but on our own pri 
drains and cesspools ; for I feel persuaded that 
much of the annoyance before adverted to pro- 
ceeds (from inattention to this latter pomt), 
from the vaults and areas of our houses, and not 
entirely from the gulleys of our public sewers, 
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Daatx Trarvs.—Contrivances to prevent 
the escape of foul air from drains often fail to 
produce the intended effect, and great expense 
is often incurred in attempting to apply a re- 
medy in the wrong . * The drains smell, 
we shall have rain,’ is a common expression, 
but perhaps few inquire why drains send forth 
their peculiar intimation of a change in the 
state of the atmosphere. It has become the 

ice to trap drains where they leeve the 

use to prevent the ingress of rats from the 
sewer, 80 that a large quantity of air is inclosed 
in the drain between these large traps and the 
smaller ones, at the sinksin the house. Now, 
this air being liable to expansion from various 
causes (among which are the dimisution in the 
ironre of the atmosphere indieated by the 
ailing of the mercury in the barometer, azd 
the introduction of hot water), occasionally 
displaces the very small colamn of water in the 
Pm Arg and escapes into the house, to the 
serious annoyance of its inmates. The remedy 
is, to insert one end of a pipe into the highest 
part of the drain, so that the foul air may 
escape at the other extremity of the pipe, 
where it can produce no inconvenience, Sup- 


plement to the Penny Cyclopedia. 
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EARLY DOMESTIC BUILDINGS.* 

By the restorers of ancient architecture, 
chimney shafts, though necessary, were con- 
sidered to be exerescences on the design. In 
edifices designed in forms derived from temples, 
theatres, and other ancient buildings, with 
their parapets anc roofs decorated with vases, 
statues, and pediments, the introduction of 
chimney shafts destroyed, in the eye of taste, 
the antique impress attempted to be given to 
the composition. A shaft rising from the apex 
of a pediment, or from the cornice of a fagade, 
or coping of its parapet, would have been an 
arte ike a cocked hat placed on the Apollo 

elvidere. To avoid the necessity for this 
barbarous combination, the Italian architects 
formed the hearth recess in the internal walls, 
and by this disposition, brought the chimney 
shafts into a situation where, if they could not 
be hidden, they could be grouped and disguised 
to have the appearance of pomesping. ‘hes were 
not, and be thus made tu harmonize better with 
the general character of the building. It was 
rarely that the hearth recess was made in an 
external end wall, and then it was seldom in- 
dicated by any projection. The chimney shaft 
was placed on the parapet as a base, or ap- 
peared to rise from a plinth or pedestal placed 
on the cornice or roof. At this period, when 
the Italians were raising palaces and villas un- 
equalled for their beauty, the English archi- 
tects, whose eye had been educated amid com- 
binations seen in buildings of the pointed 
style, practised a manner of design most extra- 
ordinary in its display of magnificence in plan, 
and Vandalism in the taste and application of 
decoration. Immense windows and an absurd 
exuberance of frittered and pedantic ornament, 
made their edifices appear better adapted for 
aviaries, than protection from a cold hamid 
variable climate like that of England.t In 
such houses, Lord Bacon said, one did not 
know where to be out of the sun; and maugre 
their great fire-places, and blazing logs, he 
might with equal truth have added, nor where, 


in winter, to be out of the cold unless one stood | 


within the chimney. In buildings erected, 
from the Conquest to the close of the reign of 
Henry VILI., the rale appears to have been 
to make the hearth recess in the outer wall, 
and between‘the windows. 

When three or four hearths were thought 
sufficient in a large mansion, their position and 
form were of minor importance; but when, in 
the progress of improvement, a chimney had 
to be constructed in each of a number of 
apartments, they became objects of much con- 
sequence, both in the interior and in the aspect 
of the building. The chimney stacks were 
arranged in two ways on the exterior, one by 
attaching them like towers to the walls, as at 
Blithefield and Costessy, the other by resting 
them on the parapet, as at Thornbury. The 
first, though not the most Aga practised, 
is the most ornamental. It is difficult to say 
which is the most ancient.{ Single chimneys 
of the upper floors often rose like a column 
attached to the walls, supported by a corbel. 
The form given to the shafts was the same, 
whether they rested on a projection or on a 
parapet ; sometimes they were carried up from 
the parapet like separate columns, in imitation 
of Venetian chimneys—or they were united at 
top by a cornice—or appeared like a group of 
pillars attached to each other. A third manner 
was practised when architects, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, discarded the ancient rule, and in 
imitation of the Italian practice, placed the 
hearth recess in the inner wall, and opposite, 
instead of between, the windows. The shafts 
were then sometimes made to assume the ap- 
pearance of a parapet, ornamented in different 
ways, rising above the roof; but their shafts 
ceased to be so ornamental to the building as 
in the earlier fashion. The chimney-piece, 
however, in its turn became an object on 
which much architectural decoration was 
lavished. 

But, if their fireplaces and windows were 
faulty, the sound judgment and good taste of 
Druell, Moston, Perey, Joho of Padua, Mascall, 
Havens, Holte, Thorpe, and other architects of 
this period, were, in one point, worthy of infi- 
nite praise and admiration. Feeling that 
houses were made to live in, as well as to look 

* See p. 415, enfe, Notes from Bernan’s “History of 
Warming and Ventilating.” 

t Clarke's Views of Tudor Houses, and Britton’s Arch. 


My Buckles. Histesical Account of Elthasa Palace, p. 18. 
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at; and that, from the nature of the climate, 
and habits and wants of the inhabitants, fire- 
places in rooms were essential to enjoyment 
and comfort, they were not ashamed, like the 
“artists’’ who succeeded them, to let the 
chimney shafts appear in their designs, but, on 
the contrary, by ornament and position, they 
brought them forward as essential parts of the 
fabric, and pleasing and picturesque objects in 
the composition. This was in trath the period 
of the triumph and glory of the chimney shaft. 
Invention was racked for variety of form, and 
novelty and elegance of decoration; Doric, 
Corinthian, composite, and other sorts of 
columns, fluted, twisted, square, polygonal, and 
elliptical ; single, clustered, and in groups; 
crowned with pediments, scrolls, and vanes ; 
obelisks, altars, vases, all covered with roses, 
lozenges, frets, guilloches, festoons, armorial 
bearings, heads of monsters, initials, figures, 
and a host of other devices, combined with a 
most...faptastic. and capricious imagination, 
gave a superlative lightness, and grace, to the 
parapets and roofs of ‘Tudor houses. 

With the exception of regal and baronial 
mansions, the greater part of the houses 
throughout England were mostly one story 
high ; except in towns, a two storied habitation 
was a mark of distinction, and were constructed 
of timber, but in parts of the west country, 
they were built of stone, and some few houses 
in London were of brick. This partiality for 
wood was, however, as much from taste as 
economy, for Holinshed says, they might have 
been built at nearly the same expense of one 
material as the other. In the woody districts, 
fabrics were strong, and so well timbered as 
not to have more than six or nine inches 
between stud and stud. But in tracts, such as 
the fens, where wood was scarce, no studs 
were used, but only “ raysins, groundsells, 
transomes, and upright principalls, with here 
and there an overthwart post in the walles, 
whereunto they fasten their splintes and radles, 
and then cast it all over wyth clay to keepe out 
the winde,” or strike them over with a rough 
plaster, which was afterwards whitened, and 
ornamented with a fine mortar, often beautified 
with figures and other curious devices. In 
other eases, instead of clay, bricks were used 
to fill in the spaces between the timbers; and 
instead of being plastered over, they were laid 
so as to form zig-zag, lozenge, and other 
simple patterns on the A of the wall. This 
was a very common method in Kent and 
Essex. ‘They had large porches before their 
entrance doors, and generally one large hall, 
or parlour, or kitchen, the other rooms were 
comparatively small. Town houses, more 
pleasing to the painter’s eye than comfortable 
for habitation, were built with one story jutting 
over the other, so that when the streets were 
narrow, the people in the upper stories on op- 
posite sides of the street might not only con- 
verse with each other, but shake hands if so 
minded. The fashion was carried to an absurd 
excess; Ray saw an old house at York, of 
which the upper story projected fifteen feet 
beyond the foundation.* In towns, more es- 
pecially in London, where the houses were ge- 
nerally three or four stories high,} they were 
full of rooms with low ceilings, built at random, 
without any thing of contrivance, having steps 
from one to another, and blind staircases, 
Although their fronts were nearly composed of 
glass, with the windows projecting, the apart- 
ments were dark, as if the inhabitants were 
afraid of light and good air, and loved to play 
at hide and seek. 

The pompous mansions of the Tudor period 
are deplorably deficient of all that comfort and 
convenience arising from a plan suitable to the 
wants and habits of an improved state of so- 
ciety. The whole interior was sacrificed for 
a certain display in a small portion of it. In 
a mansion consisting of eighty apartments, as 
at Leckinfield, four or five rooms only, says 
Bishop Percy, were adapted for the use of the 
noble owners and their guests, the rest were 
cheerless cabins to sleep in, coarsely plastered 
and white-washed, with ill-fitted doors and 
imperfect glazing, or they were appropriated 
for offices.§ In houses of this class, the pre- 
sence or privy chamber, my lady’s chamber or 
bower, and two or three bed-rooms, form the 
list of what would now be called, from their 
finishings and furniture, habitable apartments. 














In the presence chamber the walls were hung 
to a part of their height with tapestry, or they 
were lined with panelled wainscot, ornamented 
with a profusion of carved ornaments, that 
often also covered the ceilings, or with stamped 
leather having gold devices on coloured 

‘ounds, that came into fashion in the time of 

fenry VIII. The doors were clumsy, and 
still coarsely hinged and fastened. It had 
shutters secured by rough bolts and padlocks. 

These evils were tolerated from habit, not 
from ignorance, for the public was familiar 
with the most judicious precepts for the pre- 
servation of health, and the construction of 
buildings. ‘For health’s sake,’ says Lucar, 
one of the neglected monitors, ‘ let the prin- 
cipal doore and windows of your house be open 
to the north-east, south-east, south-west. 
Moreover, make all the rooms within your 
house lightsome, of a convenient height, and 
of a laudable largenesse. Build in every 
chamber within your house a chimney. Lodge 
always in a high’ chamber, that is severed 
from the roofe with a floore betweene, rather 
than in a roome belowe, and beware you do 
not sleepe at any time in a close place nor 
upon the ground. And in no wise suffer a 
stable, ox stall, standing poole, filthy ditch, or 
stinking sink, to be neare your house or 
garden.”* 

Sash windows, that were introduced about 
the time of the great fire, were very common. 
The upper valve was fixed, and the under one, 
when raised, was kept at various heights by 
means of a series of notches and a catch to 
hook into them. The next improvement, in- 
troduced with King William, is considered to 
be a Dutch invention. In this the under sash 
was suspended by a weight and line, and moved 
over a pully. The wood-work of these sashes 
was very massive and clumsy, and, from the 
thickness and width of the astragal, a large 
window had much the appearance of a port- 
cullis filled with glass, of a very indifferent 
quality. The sill of the window frame was 
most imperfect. Shutters were common, and 
corresponded in clumsiness with the sashes. 
They had not yet, however, become necessaries 
in bed-rooms, except in the best chambers of 
great houses. Rebated doors were also another 
contribution to comfort at the Revolution ; and 
carpenters now began to tongue and groove 
the flooring boards, which prevented persons 
in the chamber overhead seeing what was going 
on in the room under, where the ceilings were 
not plastered. Tongueing and grooving 
boarded partitions was another clever innova- 
tion which shut up a multitude of holes, that 
made as many crevice winds as there were 
deals used. When I compare, says Neve, 
the modern way of building with the old way, 
I cannot but wonder at the genius of old times. 
Nothing is, or can be, more delightful and 
convenient than height, and nothing more 
agreeable to health than free air; and yet one 
would think the people of former ages were 
afraid of good air and light, ‘whereas the 
genius of our times is altogether for light 
staircases, fine sash windows, and lofty ceilings. 
And such bas been of late our builders’ in- 
dustry, in point of compactness and uniformity, 
that a house after the new way will afford on 
the same quantity of ground many more con- 
veniences. The contrivance of closets in most 
rooms, and painted wainscot, now so much 
used, are also two great improvements, the one 
for convenience, the other for cleanliness and 
health; and indeed for so damp a country as 
England nothing could be better contrived 
than wainseot to keep off the ill impression 
of damp walls. In short, for handsome ac- 
commodation and neatness of lodging, London 
has undoubtedly got the pre-eminence. The 
greatest objection to its buildings, mostly of 
brick, is their slightness, occasioned by the 
fines exacted by the landlords, so that few of 
the common houses are built to last longer 
than the groand lease, which runs from fifty 
to yd years, In the meantime, however, if 
there happens to be a fit of excessive heat or 
cold, the tenant must needs be uneasy at it. 
The plastered ceilings also, so much used in 
England beyond other countries, make, by 
their whiteness, the rooms much lightsomer, 
and are excellent against raging fires; they 
stop the passage of the dast, lessen the noise 
overhead, and in summer time the air of a 
room ig something the cooler for them, and in 
the winter something the warmer, because it 


* Lucar Solace, p. 152, 
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keeps out cold air better than boarded floors 
can do.”* 

The excellent arrangement introduced by 
Jones, Wren, and others into houses, greatly | 
improved every thing connected with comtort 
and convenience.” 





Correspondence. 





COLOURING FOR CEMENT. 


Wu any of your practical readers oblige 
me, and I may say hundreds besides, with a 
receipt for the above purpose, that will stand 
in a bleak situation and not wash off? it 
would be a most desirable thing to know, as 
all I have hitherto tried only last a few 
months.—I am, Sir, &e., A Buitper. 


*,* Johns’ patent stucco paint is strongly 
recommended. 
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Tue Suoxe Nuisance. — Seven persons | 
were lately fined 40s. each at the Manchester ! 
Borough-court, for not consuming the smoke 
of their steam-engine furnaces. It appears 
from report of the proceedings in the Man- 
chester Guardian, that the question of the | 
practicability of greatly diminishing, if not | 
altogether extinguishing this evil, was set at 
rest by the evidence of Mr, Henry Holdsworth | 
and Mr. Thomas Ogden, the chimneys of 
whose works have long set an example to the 
district. Mr. Holdsworth stated, and, as far 
as such matters can be proved in a court of 
justice, proved, that the means essentiai to an 
almost perfect combustion of smoke were by 
no means costly; that, in ordinary cases, they 
might be applied at a cost of 10/. or 15/.; and 
that the result, while it secured all that could 
be desired in the removal of the nuisance, was 
in this case attended with a saving in his con- 
sumption of fuel of not less than 18 per cent. 
Tn the three years, 1838-1840, his consumption 
of coal was one ton per hour; in 1841 the 
smoke-consuming apparatus was adapted to | 
his furnace, and in the three following years, 
1842-1844, his consumption of coal was re- | 
duced to 16 8-]10ths cwt. per hour. The 
general aceuracy of these statements impugned | 
by Mr. Armstrong was confirmed by Mr. 
Fairbairn, C.E., who stated that two simple 
elements only were needed to ensure the 
consumption of smoke, a sufficiently high 
temperature and the admission to the furnace | 
of a sufficient quantity of atmospheric air. 

Apmission To Pusiic Buitpines.— We | 
are happy to state that it is her Majesty’s in- 
tention to abolish the office of state house- 
keeper at Windsor Castle Ly granting com- 
pensation tothe lady who at present holds the 
office, and thereby getting rid of the unpopular 
tax upon the public in the shape of house- 
keeper’s fees for shewing the state apartments 
at Windsor, which will in future be placed 
under the custody of the Lord Chamberlain. 
We feel truly grateful for this concession to 
public opinion, and sincerely hope that this 
excellent example will be followed in all 
public places where fees have been hitherto 
exacted. 

Hutt Grass Wornxs.—A company is being 
formed at Hull for the manufacture of glass. 
The prospectus, which is now before us, states 
that “the repeal of the duty on glass, and its 
consequent reduction in price, must necessarily 
occasion an immense increase in the demand 
for it, not only as concerns such portion of its 
manufacture as relates to domestic and horti- 
cultural purposes, but in the higher and more 
elaborate branches of its manufacture in plate 
and flint glass, as well as in the hitherto un- 
known articles of water-pipes, drains, and 
roofing.” The capital reqaired is 200,0002, 
which it is proposed to raise in 10,000 shares 
of 202. each. 

Maut-nouse Froors. — Mr. Livesey, ar- 
chitect, of Portsmouth says, Claridge’s Seyssel 
Asphalte, laid on a sound concrete bottom, 
makes the best floor for malt. 

Kine’s Cottece, Lownon. — The classes 
for engineering, architecture, and manufac- 
turing art will be re-opened on Wednesday, 
the Ist of October next. 

Houses or Paritament.— Romour says 
Mr. Gwilt has been appointed to examine and 
report on the present state of the building. 
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Exzctrriciry.— A correspondent of the 
Mining Journal states his opinion that the 
simultaneous and instantaneous ignition of gas 
lamps in cities and towns by means of elec- 
tricity will ere long be substituted for the 
presentslow and irregular method. He further 
states, “I confess that I am astonished that 
electricity has never been enlisted into the ser- 
vice of the steam-engine, when every sound 
reflecting mind, and clear intellect, must 
readily perceive that it must ultimately do 
away with the present employment of fuel and 
boilers, and their auxiliaries. I have no pre- 
tensions to the vision of the prophetie vista, 
when I veutare to predict that the time is not 
far di:tant when the globe will be circum- 
navigated by the agency of electricity.” 

—_ 








Tenders. 


For building St. Mary’s Parish Schools and 
Teachers’ House, Chester; Mr. James Harrison, 
architect :— 


Messrs. Royle and Son...... £598 


Mr. Wm. Evans .......... 585 
Mr. Wm. Andrews ........ 575 
Thomas Gill and Co......... 570 


The latter was accepted. 
Tower Hamlets Sewer: At the last meeting only 
one small sewer, in Devonshire-street, was submitted 
to public tender; the dimensions were 4 feet by 2 
















For supplying 15,000 Sleepers of Larch, 7 feet 
6 inches long, and 7 feet 34 inches at the small 
end; to be delivered 
head, within the next 


| 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &ec. 
BY AUCTION. 

At the Ship Yard, Ipswich: a large quantity of 
Oak Timber and Planks, &c. 

At Heytesbury, Wilts: about 4,000 feet of 
l-inch and 4-inch Oak Boards; 1,200 of 1 
1}-inch, and 14-inch Oak Quarter Board; 
2,000 to 3,000 feet of Elm, Ash and other 
of various thickness; 900 feet of 2, 3 and 


At Little Bentley Hall, Essex: 1,500 particu- 
larly and good Larch Firs. 

At the Inn, F i 5 Or goed De 
286 Fir, 19 clean Ash, 19 very Beech, 
4 Elm, and 4 Aspen Trees. ¥ 

In the brick fields the road from 
Folkstone to Cherrington: 56 of Bricks, 
containing about 3,000,000. 

At Wivenhoe, near Colchester: a q of 


Oak, Ash, and Eim Timber, 50 Oak and Elim 
Pollards, and a lot of Elm Seconds. 

















Exaatom.—In our statement last week of the 
Tenders for erecting a New Infirmary at the 
Lambeth Workhouse, we affixed the sum of 1,244/. 
against Mr. Wilson’s name; it should have been 
1,544/. 





feet 6 inches, length 320 feet. The ts were 
as follows :— 
Livermore opeeneas cae © 
CHO cicictsviensscas’ “eee 
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NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our r 
however, they are entered in a book, and may. be seen 
on application at the office of ‘* The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden. } 

For the execution of Works on the Dund alk and 
Enniskillen railway, being a distance of ten 
miles. 

For the execution of several lengths of Earthwork 
on the Aberdeen Railway. There are 5 separate 
Contracts, varying in lengths from 34 miles to 4} 
miles. 

For the execution of works on the Manchester 
South Junction and Altringham Railway, in two 
parts: 1, being a distance of 14 mile; 2, being a 
distance of 7} miles. 

For the execution of Works on the Manchester 





j and Birmingham Railway in 2 parts. 1. The 
| Ashton Branch, being a distance of about 4} miles. 


2. The Macclesfield branch, being a distance of 


| about 30 chains, including a tunnel of 330 yards in 


length. 

For the execution of that portion of the Edin- 
burgh and Northern Railway, extending from 
Barntisland Pier to Kinghorn. 

For supplying the Leeds and Thirsk Railway 
Company with 100,000 Railway Sleepers. 

For the execution of works on the East Lanca- 
shire Railway, viz., the Accrington Contract, being 
a distance of about 8 miles. 

For the execution of that portion of the New- 
castle and Berwick Railway, extending from 
Netherton to Tweedmouth, being a distance of 
about 53 miles. To be let in four contracts. 

For repairing the Footways of the Streets and 
Public Places within the liberty of the Bishop of 
Winchester, Manor of Southwark on the Clink, 
for one, two, or three years. 

For the execution of Works on the Syston and 
Peterborough Railway, in 2 parts: part 1 being a 
distance of about 94 miles ; part 2 being a distance 
of about 12 miles. 

For supplying the Liverpool and Bury Railway 
Company with Sleepers, conformable to specifica- 
tions. 

For Re-building the White Hart Inn, at Bea- 
minster, Dorset. 

For supplying the Parish of Christ Church, 
Surrey, with Guernsey Granite of the best quality, 
and broken to a two-inch ring. 

For the execution of works on the Leeds, Dews- 
bary, and Manchester Railway, viz., the Churwell 
Contract, being a distance of about 24 miles. 

For the execation of a portion of the Edinburgh 
and Northern Railway, being a distance of about 8 
miles; to be estimated for in two lots. 

For the execution of the Richmond Branch of the 
Great North of England Railway. 

For supplying the Eastern Union Railway Com- 
pany, with § First Class, 12 Second Class, and 8 
Third Class Carriages “go ig on six wheels, the 

being 4 feet 84 inches. 
“i tne Erection of Stone Booking-offices for 
Sheffield and Manchester Railway Company. 
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3 TO CORRESPON DENTS. 





‘““ H. L.” (London) will find the information he 
wishes, on cast-iron beams, in Hodgkinson’s 
‘“* Experimental Researches,” forming Part IT. to 
Tredgold’s ** Practical Essay on the Strength of 
Cast-iron.”’ 

“G.C."—We believe that Mr. B. Green has 
not published any work on skew bridges. 

“Z. A.” wishes to know in what year Carmar- 
then Market was built, and the name of the ar- 
chitect. 

“J. W.”” (York) must pardon us for not re- 
plying. We will do so shortly. 

“T.T.”’ (Ringwood).—Jefery’s Marine Glue 
Works are at Limehouse. By addressing a letter 
the information may be obtained. Evidence is 
strong in ile favour. 

“W." (Reading).—Dr. Guy's Wentilator ia 
described and illustrated, p. 21, ante. 

‘‘ Thomas Smith”’ (Bermondsey).-—— We shall 
be glad to know the result of the last hearing. 
We are disposed to think the district surveyor has 
no right to interfere. Bridges are under special 
supervision. 

“T. O. M."—If it be understood that the dis- 
trict surveyor will permit the front grornd to be 
built on, and the proper steps be taken, party-swalls 
may be raised. 

“ Comus,”—A dbegi cannot do betler than 
obtain *‘ The Art of Land Su ' by John 
Quested. (Relfe and Fletcher, 17, Cornhill.) 

“T. L. C.”” will find Riekman’s ** Attempt to 
Discriminate the Styles of Architecture,” a very 
useful work. Ask for the last edition. 

“TT. C.”" (Slough).— To fasten the canvasses 
together in lining old pictures, equal quantities of 
cobbier’s paste and glue, applied hot, may be used ; 
a few drops of creozote should be added, to prevent 
vegetation. 

** Mr. G.”’ (Chelsea).— We regret there was not 
time to avail ourselves of the offer.—We shali be 
giad to receive additional information. 

‘Truth ”. shall be considered. The asstr- 
tions it contains should be authenticated by the 
name of the writer. 

““W. H. T.”" will see we have availed ourselves 
of his note. 

“ A Reader of your Publication. "— We are un- 
able to give the direction required. If our corre- 
spondent will favour us with his address, we will 
write to him on the other point. 

** Self-acting Water Closet.””— We will learn for 
various inquirers where this can be had, 

* Dr. L.”—We will write in a day or hee. 

Received. —“ H. J. L;"” “ H. Baines;’’ “ A 


Shopkeeper. ” 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TO ARCHITECTS AND BULLDERS. 
cy _The PATENT ALBERT 
WEATHER BAR for simpli- 

thing of the Kind 9 offered to 


the publie, The expense varies 
from 1Ss.to 25s, Invented 
marufactured 


Sapunauiont 3. W, as 
t. WwW, 
executes all kinds of Lron-works, 
Staircases, Warming by Hot-water, Fitting up Stoves and 
Ranges of all kinds; also Bell-hanging extensively executed, 
Estimates given, 








By Mer Ropal 
fRlajesty's Hetters Patent. 
WN OREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT 

GALVANIZED TINNED METAL, — This article 
was at first sold under the name of Galvanised Tin Plates, but 
the Patentees finding that the public, in some instances, over- 
looking the word Tin, confounded the article with Galvanised 

Iron, and that the character of their metal has thereby eus- 
tained inieey, ave Sonieoms of giving it a name To er et as 
to ent es, consequent tment to 
punhadies in fature. They therefore respectfully request pur- 
chasers to inquire for MOREWOOD and ROGER’S 
PATENT 2 agin agg nah agee 3 = order > 
enable the readily at ight to distin 
between the two metals, it may be well to inform 
that Galvanised Iron has a plain zinc-like appearance, 
while M. and R.*s Patent Galvanized Tinned Iron has a 


MOREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED IRON, Patronized by the Admiralty 
and the Honourable Board of Ordnance, being extensively 
used in her Majesty’s Dock-yards, at the Tower, and 
elsewhere, for every variety of Roofing, and other purposes, 
ae light, cheap, and durable material is re- 

uired. 

: It has been found by experience that this article is beyond 
all comparison superior to zinc; possessing, as it does, 
all the advantages arising from the strength and firmness of 
iron, combined with perfect immunity from rust ; whilst it 
is free from the very serious objection which applies to zinc, 
viz, its contraction and | ape consequent upon every 
change of temperature, and which circumstance leakage 
must of course result. 

This material is not likely to be destroyed by fire, as is the 
case with sinc and lead, which melt and run down, thus 
freely admitting fresh air to the fire, and causing it to burn 
more fiercely. It is, therefore, obviously well adapted for 
all the purposes above-named, and most importantly so, 
when there is the possibility of fire. It is also iarly 
suitable for chimney-tops, gutters, spouting, and out-door 
work generally, the strength of iron, without its 
liability to corrosion. It is by far the most economical metal 
roofing that can be obtained, in gq e of its strength, 
-s may be laid without boards, and upon the lightest 
rafters. 

This mode of preserving metal from rust does not only ap- 
ply to sheet-iron, but also to manufactured iron in any form, 
as bolts, nuts, hinges, nails, &c, &e., 

For full Particulars apply to 8S. HOLLAND, 34, Grace- 
church-street. 











ATENT GALVANISED IRON, 100 

PER CENT. STRONGER and from 200 to 300 PER 
CENT. CHEAPER than COPPER. The Patent Galvanised 
Iron Company are ready to Galvanise any Iron sent to their 
Works, either at Millwall, London; Phenix Iron Works, 
West Bromwich; Lea Brook, Tipton, Staffordshire; or 
Broad-street, Birmingham, and to supply Roofing, Ship 
Sheathing, Fastenings, Chains, Bolts, Nails, Screws, Pumps, 
and the endless variety of articles to which Iron, not sub- 
ject to rust, may be applied, The Patent Galvanized 
Iron is well adapted for Roofing, especially for Tropical 
Climates, being cheaper and more durable than Zinc, 
Lead, Tin, or any other material, calculating weight, 
strength, elegance, and durability ; Sheathing Ships, being 
not more subject to clog by barnicles, sea-weed, or oxidation 
than any other Sheathing ; Bolts, Chains, and all Iron Work 
about Ships, Boats, and Steam Vessels, Miner’s Implements, 
Agricultural and Ornamental Fencing, Rick Covers, &c. 
The yalidity of the patent was contested in February last before 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal, when among others the following 
eminent gentlemen gave evidence : —- Charles Barry, Esq., 
F.R.S8., architect, “ that he is roofing the new Houses of 
Parliament with the Patent Galvanised Iron, and is perfectly 
satisfied with it.” Oliver Lang, Esq., master shipwright at 
Woolwich dock, on whose recommendation the Admiralty 
have ordered H.M. steamer Sphinx, about to be built by 
him, to be wholly bolted and fastened with Galvanised Iron. 
Captain Paulter, resident superintendent of the Trinity 
Board Establishment, “ that it is employed by the Trinity 
Board for their buoys, &c., and found to be perfectly effective 
in protecting the iron from injury at sea, the buoys retaining 
their colour, a point never before attained,’’ Captain Deni- 


son, Royal Engineer, superintendent of all buildings in 
Woolwich and dockyards, T. H. Brande, Esq., 
F.R.S,, Professor of Chemistry, &e., G Frederic 


Young, Esq., of the firm of Curling, Young, and Co., ali de- 
posed in the strongest mony wl the perfect we ed vp een 
Company's patent process for the preservation of iron 
pray Be Sher testimonials the follewing certificate 
has been received from Lioyd’s surveyors. 


(Copy.) 
Lioyd's ister of British ged Foreign Shipping, 
2, White Lion Court, Cornhill, February 7, 1845. 

This is to i See Se nee sienna Sp thle 
society did, at the request of Messrs. Malins and Rawlinson, 
examine the Patent Galvanised Iron Sheathing upon the 
bottom of the Mary Stewart lying at Messrs. Curling, 
Young, and Co.’s Dry Dock, Li use, and lately returned 
from a vo to the Island of Ichaboe, on the coast of 
Africa, po ud, it unbroken and | gorfoct throughout the 
ship’s bottom, and no appearance of corrosion, or oxide of 
iron upon its surface. The iron that had been exposed by 
puneturing the nail holes had become coated with zinc; the 
sheathing was nearly clean and free from marine gross and 
ani ie. It to have answered very well during 
the before- i voyage, and the ship bas sailed without 
its being found necessary to de any repairs to it. 

PETER COURTENAY, 
J. H, RICHIE, }ioya' Surveyors, 
JAMES MARTIN, 

Agents — Liverpool, John Hamilton, Jun., Esq.; Ply- 
mouth, Fox, Sons, and Co.; Falmouth, G. C. and R. W. 
Fox and Co.; Bristol, Morgan M‘Authur and Co.; Glou- 

: 0. ; Venice, 
F. Zacheili, Esq. ; Antwerp, W. Turner, Jun., Esq. 








THE BUILDER. 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 


A Considerable caving will be effected in 

the of IRONMONGERY, by applying at 
F. BR. WILLIAMSON’S Wholesale Warchouse, . 35, 
Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, near Whitbread's Brewery. 


3d, 4d. 6d. 8d. 104, 


sd. 64d. 74d. lid. 1s. 4d, Qs. per 1000. 
Best Sheet Floor 


Best Patent Sash Line. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
4s. 3d, 5s. 62. 6d. 7s.6d. 108. 12s. per gross. 
Elliptic Stoves, 3d. perinch. Registers, 6d.,74.,8d. per inch. 
Self-acting Kitehen Ranges with Oven and Back Boiler. 
Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings. 
‘Sft., 32. 3s. 3 ft. Gin., 3. 1a8. 6d. 4ft., 4. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse ; if 
by letter prepaid, inclosing postage stamp. 


R HENLY & Co., WHOLESALE 
@ IRONMONGERS, and MANUFACTURERS of 
KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, Biackfriars- 
toad, and 117, Union-street, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen-Ranges, with back Boiler 
and Oven, and Wrought Bars :— 
3ft. 3ft.3im. Sft.6im. ft. Qin. 4 ft. 
Si. 6s. 34, 138, 31. 16s. al, 4i, 10s, 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought 
Iron Oven:— 
sft. sft.3in. 3f.Gin, 3ft. Qin, 4 ft. 
bi, 5i. 158. 6l. 5s. 6l, 10s. ji. 
Best Register Stoves, at7d., 84., and Od. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do., at %d,and4d. do, 
Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and 
effecting a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance 
or reference, will meet with prompt attention. 





GOOD AND CHEAP IRONMONGERY. 
ARPENTERS, BUILDERS, CABI- 
NET MAKERS, SMITHS, &c., are invited to call at 
G, WARBURTON and Co.’s Ironmon warehouse, 146, 
Tottenham Court-road, and they will by so doing effect a 
considerable saving in all articles of good general iron- 
mongery. 

G. WARBURTON and Co., as a sample of their prices, 
beg to quote a few as under, at the same time assuring their 
friends and the public generally that every article will be 
equally reasonable. 

Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
3a. 4d 6d. 8d. 10d. . 
5d. 64d. 74d. lid. %s.4d. 2s, per 1000, 


Best Patent Sash Line. 
No, 1 2 3 4 
4s.3d. 5s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 105, 12s. per gross, 

G. W. and Co. beg also to intimate that they are just add- 
ing Tools from the first manufacturer in Sheffield to their 
present stock. 

Observe the address, G. WARBURTON and Co., whole- 
sale and retail ironmongery warehouse, sign of “‘ the Pad- 
on 146, Tottenham Court-road, ten doors from the New- 
road. 


AIN WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 
and Elbows, Half-round and O G Gutters, Sash 
Weights, Railing Bars, Sink and Stable Traps and Gratings, 
Air Bricks, Coal Plates, &c.; Gas and Water Pipes from 
13 in. to 12 in. in diameter, with Bends, Branches, Syphons, 
and Lamp Columns; also Hot-water Pipes, with all the 
usual connections. A large Stock of the above Castings at 
JONES’S Iron Bridge Wharf, and No. 6, Bankside, South- 
wark. 


V ANOR FOUNDRY, CHELSEA, 
1 Cast-Iron Girders, at 8s. 6d. per cwt.; Ditto Columns, 
at 8s. per cwt.; Ditto Railing Bars, at 9s. per cwt.; Ditto 
Balcony Panels, from 12s. to 18s, per ewt.; Ditto Sash 
Weights, 6s. 6d. per cwt. 

Estimates given for Railings, Balconies, Verandahs, and 
every description of Cast and Wrought Ironwork, upon ap- 
plication to HAWORTH and Co.'s Ironfoundry, Manor. 
street, King’s-road, Chelsea. 

N.B.—These prices for cash only, 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS &c., 
UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares. 
Prarket Places, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast-Iron, 
HYDRAULIC LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells 
of any depth. SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to 
12-inch bore, kept for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 





IMPROVED PATENT CONVEX IRON 
REVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS. 
PATENT SAFETY IRON SLIDING SHUTTERS, 


See he ate Se 
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The attention of Architects, 
Sa Me 
generally, is 
requested to the IM RTANT 
ted IMPROVEMENTS 
‘n the above enumerated Arti- 
Se lanntamicoaiaiel teen, 
an 
R. HOWARD and Co., 115, Old 
Street, ; andat Patsics 
Crarx and Co.’s Engineers and 
ae , Tunnel tron Works, 
238, Wi ing. setae 


may bb Ui teer shies, or 
il be forwarded ou application, 

















vr -atRON FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 

BAS KERS, MERCHANTS, and Others, 

are respectfully requested to inspect the new Patent 
Chemical Compound double filled Wrought Iron Fire-Proof 
for esearity against Sit oo burghers, om ier supenier, sonny 
‘or security against fire or , are su) toan 
oe offered to the public. —To be seen and of wi. 

AILEY and SON, 71, Gracechurch-astreet. 


ATENT WROUGHT NAILS.—These 
. Nails are _— to the Notice of Builders and 
vontractors as being superior to others, and cheaper. 
They have the toughness of the hot end beads nails, with 
far greater uniformity of make. The fiat-pcinted Rose Nails 
oo. perticulorty pemeemendad wherever oak or other hard 
is used ; being y chisel-pointed, they require no 
I , and will drive into the hardest wood without splitting 
it, their heads being very strong, do not fly off. The 
Patent Wrought Nails may be had of all Wholesale Iron- 
mongers; and an ample stock of them is kept at the Ware- 
houses of the Agents, 
HIGGS and GEORGE, 179, BOROUGH, LONDON. 


TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &e. 
ILLIAM YOUNG and Co., 194, Ox- 
ford-street, have made a reduction in IRONMON.- 
GERY. The following are their present prices for cash 
only :—4d. Patent Clasps, 64d. per 1,000 ; 6d. ditto, 74d. per 
1,000; 10d. ditto, Is. 4d, 1,000; 20d. ditto, 2s. per 
1,000 ; Lath Nails, 12s, 9d. per cwt. ; 2-inch Rain Pipe, 
Is. 3d, per yard; 2$-in., is. 5d. ditto; 3-inch, 1s. $d. ditto ; 
Sash Line, 6s. 6d. per dozen; Sash Weights, 7s. 94. per 
ewt.; 2-inch Cast Butts, Is. 1d, dozen ; 24-inch ditto, 
is. 5d. per dozen ; 3-inch, 2s. id p r dozen; 6-inch Rim 
Locks, 18s. per dozen; Mortice Ks, 368. per dozen. 
Every other article same rate of prices. 
PROSSER’S EXPERIMENTAL RAILWAY AND 
BURNETT'S PATENT. 
r ; ‘HE attention of Railway Companies, 
Builders, and others, is respectfully called by the 
Proprietors of Sir William Burnett’s Patent to the Wooden 
Rails laid down at Prosser’s Experimental Railway on Wir- 
bledon-common ; of which, having been prepared by 
their process, in addition to being effectually preserved from 
Dry Rot, will be found to exhibit all the characteristics of 
thoroughly seasoned timber, although only cut down in the 
month of May last, and prepared while in a perfectly green 
state. Hydraulic apparatus and Tanks. Millwall, Poplar, 
nearly opposite Greenwich ; Offices, 53, King William. 
street, London-bridge. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGES, 

NDREW SMITH’S PATENT GAL- 

VANISED WIRE ROPE and CHAIN SUSPENSION 
or PARABOLIC TENSION BRIDGES, are so constructed 
that the lateral oscillation and vibration (so destructive on 
the ordinary suspension principle) are entirely prevented by 
this improvement. For deep ravines or cuttings, the Para- 
bolic Tension Bridge costs much less than those on the sus- 
pension principle—piers, &c., being entirely dispensed with. 
Drawings and models may be seen, and all necessary in- 
formation had, on application at the offices, 69, PRINCES 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE; WHITE LION 
COURT, CORNAILL ; or MILLWALL, POPLAR. 














CHUBB’S PATENT WROUGHT-IRON AND FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES AND DOORS. 

CHUBB & SON have constantly on 

@ Salea Ia stock of very superior Wrought Iron 

Fireproof Doors and Frames for strong rooms or closets, and 

Safes and Chests of all dimensions, and which from their 

arrangements in manufacturing they are enabled to sell on 

such terms as will meet the approval of Architects and 

Builders. The whole are fitted with the new Patent Detec- 
tor Locks, throwing from three tu ten bolts. 

Caution. As several imitations of the above are offered 
for sale by different makers, Architects, Builders, and the 
Public are respectfully informed that no Ironmongers, Smiths, 
or Brokers are supplied with the above Doors or Safes ; and 
that they can only be obtained direct from C, Chubb & Son, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES.— 
Sole Manufactory, 64, BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 





where a great variety are always on view, for Church, Park, 
Coach-house, and all other Doors and Gates, of large or 
small dimensions, a gate of a ton in with these 
hinges as easily as a wicket ; are i adapted 
for drawing-rooms, being highly ornamental, folding- 
dents Sisal olla them macy be velsored ant vophneed La 
an instant. Rising and spring Hinges, also double-action 


Butts on the most improved principle, and superi 

Fastenings for exterior Gates, at pers ya pth ori d To he 
seen at Charles Collinge and Co.’s Patent Axietree, Sugar-mill, 
and Spherical-hinge Manufactory, 64, Bridge-road, Lambeth. 


BUNNETT AND CORPE, 
ENGINEERS, 
26, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AND AT THE WORKS, DEPTroR 
and Sole M 


the 
REVOLVING IRON SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULDINGS, ETC., IN 
BRASS, ZINC, OR COPPER, 


FOR 
SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, &c, 
STALL-BOARD PLATES. MADE AND ENGRAVED, 
And all kinds of Metal Work bey mc rlncde A Design. 
Estimates given for Patent Iron Shutters, Metallic Shop 
Fronts, Sashes, &e., Glazed complete, with best Plate Glass, 


im any part of the kingdom. 
METALS ROLLED OBR DRAWN FOR THE TRADE, 

















